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THE WAYFARER 


B& One of James Hilton’s novels has this meaningful title: 
We Are Not Alone. The New Testament says the same thing, 
again and again. "Tis good to remember, as fateful 1951 opens, 
that we don’t have to rely on our own strength to make hard 
decisions, or to overcome our fears. God is near at hand, and 
we have Jesus’ assurance, “Ye shall receive power” 
closely on his command, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” 


®& The Assembly at year’s end (in Oxford, 
Ohio) promises to be a rewarding experience, 
keyed closely to today’s deepest needs. In tense 
December, as this is written, the inquiries on 
what God expects of us as participants in the 
world struggle have a reality which does vast 
credit to the insight of the planning group of 
last spring. 


B The “Gara Case” is assuming the proportions of a cause 
celebre (refer to October INTERCOLLEGIAN, p. 20). The Supreme 
Court’s decision in October was a 4-4 tie (one justice ab- 
staining). This is a bad decision because it returns the case to 
the status quo ante, upholding a prison sentence for the 
teacher who advised a C.O. student to stand by his religious 
convictions concerning draft registry. A Toledo Blade editorial 
points up the dilemma: “Mr. Gara’s ‘crime’. . . seems to have 
consisted almost entirely of giving comfort to a young man 
who was going to prison for doing the same thing as a matter 
of moral principle which he had done. No doubt, even that is 
a technical violation of the law, but where does a man’s right 
to think stop and his actions start in matters of this kind?” 
I am glad that the American Civil Liberties Union is moving 
for a rehearing before the Supreme Court. 


& Trailer-Towns on college campuses are still in evidence, 
although some have “folded their tents like the Arabs’ as the 
GI tenants have graduated. Total college enrollments are 
down to 2,344,500, according to a census taken last fall. 
(That's 187,809 fewer students than last year’s all-time peak 
total.) The Korean war has taken its thousands; but if con- 
scription reaches deeply into the colleges next fall administra- 
tions will have to make drastic adjustments—and many small 
liberal colleges will have to close their doors. 


B® Five-cent coffee has long been a treasured boon in this 
country: first as a pre-inflation bulwark, then as a source of 
well-being ‘mid goc ice-cream sodas. When the Automat, yield- 
ing to the inevitable, began last month to charge 10c for a cup 
of the brown stuff the story made the front-page of the New 
York Times. (The Times cditor sensed a real issue here.) 


B& On the self-same day, (but reported on an inside page of 
my copy of the Tzmes) came the eventful news of the birth in 
Cleveland of The National Council of Churches. It was a great 
moment in religious history as a representative of each of 25 
major Protestant and four Eastern Orthodox churches signed 
constituting documents. This move toward unity will serve as a 
powerful magnet, holding together large segments of the world, 
at a time when Catastrophic events are driving terrifying rifts 
into world relationships. (The Times’ edttor tripped up on 
this one!) 


B 612 Americans are studying abroad this year under Ful- 
bright scholarships: they are students and teachers, attending 
universities in twelve different countries. So far, the plan has 
achieved genuine success as an intellectual exchange and is 
another unifying international bond, small in numbers but 
basically important. 


B When the world is too much with us, it helps to recall 
these lines from the newly published A Gospel for the Social 
Awakening, by Walter Rauschenbusch: 


“In the castle of my soul 
Is a little postern gate, 
Whereat, when I enter, 
I am in the presence of God. 
In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 
I am where God is.” 
—GS. 
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The UN Security Council (here discussing the Korean question) is the focal point of world struggle 


THE TANGLED WEB OF WORLD STRUGGLE 


THE WORLD STRUGGLE IS OUR STRUGGLE: 


RUTH L. PACKARD 


ON THE AFTERNOON of August 
1, 1950, any American of leisure 
could have seen or heard the progress 
of a significant and thoughtfully 
awaited event in history, an event 
possibly more weighted with hopeful 
or fateful consequences than shots 
heard round the world in 1775. This 
event was the meeting of eleven 
men, around a semi-circular table, 
in a re-built factory. In that half- 
circle, visible or audible to literally 
millions of anxious listeners, were 
tangled the strands of tension and 
conflict by which two and one-half 
billion human beings may live more 
lully, or suffer more agonizingly than 
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WE FACE IT AS CHRISTIANS 


any others in all the ages of human 
history. 

Underneath shots now coming from 
rugged, snowy hillsides in Korea, 
there comes also the reverberating 
rumble of struggling peoples, heav- 
ing and twisting to pull themselves 
out of misery, starvation, humilia- 
tion and exploitation; a striving and 
a struggling on a world scale for the 
dignity of humankind, for the simple 
power that rests in human hands 
working together with each other. 

We may be facing another global 
war. We are in the presence of a 
world struggle of much vaster im- 
plications and even greater suffering 
than that feared as a result of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs or bacteri- 
ological and radiation warfare. What 


is the world struggle? 

Basically, in terms of people, the 
world struggle is a vast, cumulative 
social revolution; it began with the 
boiling of a kettle in England and 
spread through a labor union in an 
early American city agitating for free 
public schools and round the world 
to a Chinese peasant yearning to 
possess his own three mou of land. 
It is people, whether they are sub- 
merged classes, exploited colonies, or 
humiliated races, rising up in dignity 
to demand, not simply the ameliora- 
tion of their lot but responsible, 
significant participation in_ their 
society. It is people demanding not 
only that their material conditions 
of life shall be improved but that 
they shall be allowed to exercise 
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power, as their rulers, their generals, 
and their landlords have exercised 
power in centuries past. 

This struggle, this revolt of people 
against oppression, is the major crisis 
of our age and has been so recognized 
by the great Christian conferences 
meeting in Amsterdam in 1948 and 
in Bangkok in 1949. Today this 
revolution is seen most clearly in 
Eastern Europe and Asia. ‘Tomorrow 
it will be seen and heard in Africa. 

Such a revolution is not strange or 
unknown in history. In the past, in 
America and Europe, people who 
possessed little power have eventually 
become articulate and aggressive in 
their challenge to power-controlling 
groups, and have achieved a change 
in the center of power, or an ex- 
tension of it, or have completely 
wrested it from the former wielders. 
Sometimes this shifting of the center 
of power has been accomplished 
gradually, with little violence. Some- 
times, as in our own national history, 
only with Revolution and Civil War. 
Never does it take place without op- 
position from those who hold power, 
and reluse to share it. 

This world struggle, this shifting 
of power, like the shifting of the 
strata of the earth’s surface, can make 
and is making a mighty earthquake 
which sends a tidal wave of change 
around the world. Compared to it 
the tidal wave from Krakatoa was a 
gentle ripple. 


What Is Power? 

Power in itself is part of creation, 
and therefore it is good. Its elements 
are population, raw materials, trans- 
portation, communication, — labor, 
cominerce, agriculture, military 
might, and the abundance or scarcity 
of these elements. It includes such 
non-material realities as ideology, 
prestige, history, morale, propa- 
ganda, public opinion. We cannot 
overlook the fact that the elements 
of power have been given to man to 
be used for the glory of God. 

Power is the use and deployment 
of material and non-material reali- 
ties. It is necessary, inevitable, and 
inescapable. It can be both benet- 
icent and dangerous. It may be the 
basis of order and justice and at the 
same time the source of disorder and 
inequity. We are caught in the 
machinery of power, practically,. eco- 
nomically, and socially, and in rela- 
tion to 1t we must act as Christians. 


Political Facet of World Struggle 


To see this world struggle, we 
look for spots where it is erupting. 
Since June 25, we have been most 
aware of the eruption in the political 
area. Here, more clearly than in any 
other area, we see the struggle for a 
new alignment of power. We see it 
more clearly because we are accus- 
tomed to thinking of power in rela- 
tion to governments, armies, and 
police, rather than in relation to 
corporations, Churches and classes. 

The struggle has been called one 
for the balance of power, a term 
often used as one of opprobrium. It 
might help us if we thought of it as 
descriptive rather than activating. 
The phrase describes a condition, 
one which prevailed when Israel 
was making alliances first to the 
south and then to the east, as well 
as one which prevailed in the time 
of Metternich and now in the times 
of Molotov and Mao TJ7e-tung. 
Actually we can no more write off 
the concept of balance of power in 
relations between nations than we 
can ignore the theory of evolution, 
or the class struggle. The phases are 
all descriptive of a process. 

To make such concepts compre- 
hensible we need to see them em- 
bodied in events. In that sense, with- 
in that semi-circular table at Lake 
Success on August 1 at 2:13 P.M. 
there were entangled many of the 
strands of the world struggle. It is 
quite beside the point that in this 
case Charlie McCarthies were speak- 
ing for their Edgar Bergens, or vice 
versa. 

What is terribly true is that a 
major tension in this age and for 
decades to come, lies within rival 
claims to power, erupting in Korea, 
of East vs. West, of USA vs. USSR, 


or those two nations as the spear. 
heads olf aggregates of power. Op 
June 25th, these rival claims ey. 
ploded on a _ parallel of latitude 
which runs through the United 
States, crossing the Pacific Southwest. 
Rocky Mountain, Geneva and South. 
ern Regions of the Student Christian 
Association Movement. 

It is dangerous to make sweeping 
analogies, and to use specific events 
as illustrative of concepts with wide 
ramifications. For instance, we are 
disregarding the element of the 
United Nations entirely by using the 
Korean incident as an example of a 
bi-polar conflict of power on our 
contemporary world stage. The pres. 
ence of the United Nations in the 
event must not be held lightly. | 
has within it factors of great conse. 
quence. On the other hand, the ele. 
ment of conflict between us and Rus. 
sit Cannot be discounted, forgotten 
or merely rationalized as a pure de. 
fense of the United Nations in its 
function as a guardian of order in 
the international community. 


In the Explosive Pacific 


New developments portend even 
more dire consequences. The in. 
volvement of China—which we in- 
vited by including Formosa in the 
President’s Proclamation of June 27, 
1950—could in fact be the beginning 
of a debacle whose end and outcome 
no one could toretell. We invited 
that debacle, if it should eventuate, 
by a price paid to silence a coterie ol 
Senators and Congressmen who 
have power and have been shouting 
for aid to a long defunct Nationalist 
government of China. 

No more than a nominal reference 
can be made to Indo-China, Malaya, 
Burma and the Philippines, where 
the beginning of the rumble ol 
eruption should be our warning that 
the pent-up demands of people 
striving for human dignity and sig: 
nificant participation in social his 
tory cannot be denied or withheld 
It would be suicidal blindness if in 
this year we thought merely of the 
urgency of the Korean situation. I! 
is actually no new urgency. It has 
been there on the edges of ou! 
knowledge many months. It has onl 
been made vivid and personal to ts 
again by the headlines, and in a new 
experience—a disruption of our owl 
lives. 
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The lives of Chinese have been 
disrupted and war-torn for thirteen 
years! A generation of European 
youth, born in the agony of one war, 
has fought and died through six 
vears in a second, and faces the 
certain prospect of being on the 
battleground if there is a third! Who 
are we Americans to feel that the 
wages of historical sin should pass 
us by? 


The Economic Struggle 


What about the struggle for oil, 
for pitchblend, for rice, for wheat, 
for rubber? Oil is flowing in Iran 
and Venezuela, but not for the lamps 
of China! We recognize a new gov- 
ernment in Venezuela, but not in 
China. Great American investments 
are made in Iran, but not for Point 
Four. Our federal government and 
some states wage legal war at great 
cost in the courts for tidelands oil, 
but not merely because of the issue 
of states rights! 

Madame Curie scrimped and 
saved her money to buy pitchblend 
from the mines olf Czechoslovakia so 
that she could continue her experi- 
ments in the search for radium. 
Another product is now made from 
pitchblend and those mines are work- 
ing night and day, but not for 
Czechoslovakia. 

Classes have been and still are in 
conflict. In France, it was the nobles 
and clergy versus the Third Estate. 
In England, the Lords versus the 


Commons. In contemporary life, 1t is 
owners versus workers, and manage- 
ment versus labor. The headlines re- 
peat it every day. Struggle for the 
realignment of power! Races are in 
conflict, are striving with each other. 

Twenty million people in our own 
country do not have all the rights 
and liberties, and therelore the dig- 
nity and power, which are their 
birthright as sons of God, or even 
as citizens of these United States. 
Our relation to and our failures in 
this area are directly and unescap- 
ably a part of the world revolution. 
One billion Asiatics are learning to 
resent the power of Americans and 
kuropeans exerted through two 
centuries of colonial rule and ex- 
ploitation. They resent now! ‘Tomor- 
row they demand relinquish- 
ment of that power into their hands. 


And Tomorrow, Africa 


Millions of Africans are smoulder- 
ing in righteous indignation against 
unjust political overlords who initi- 
ated a drastic system of segregation. 
Indian immigrants subject to this 
ruthless deprivation of human rights 
have fought through their govern- 
ment in the United Nations General 
Assembly tor a world pronounce- 
ment of justice in their case, only to 
have it vitiated by legal delays and 
outright defiance. Let us not, in our 
preoccupation with Russia and Asia, 
miss the warning rumbles from a 
so-called dark continent. 


In a broad sense there is no divid 
ing line between any of these areas. 
peoples, groups, or bases around 
which struggle takes place. A sense 
of common striving, of partnership 
in basic and inescapable social change 
inflames the hearts of men and 
women, of students, so that fellow- 
ship leaps across barriers of nation, 
economic class and religious com 
mitment. The strands of the struggle 
are inextricably tangled. ‘There ts no 
dividing them into neat little com 
partments, or points in an outline. 
They are not divisible. The struggle 
is one struggle! 


Christians and the Power Struggle 

Why are we as Christians tied into 
this tangled web? 

We enter it because we are in 
history and because God _ himsel! 
moves in the historical scene. Ou 
common sonship to the Father and 
the essential one-ness of the human 
lamily compel us to participate and 
to suffer with all the sons of God. We 
enter it through acknowledgment ot 
the Lordship of Jesus who is Messiah 
to all mankind whether all pay him 
allegiance or not. We enter it for the 
end of social justice which is one 
of the underlying principles on 
which human relations must be built. 
We enter it through love, the love ol 
God inexorably demanding right- 
eousness. 

We enter it because we are Chris- 
tians. It is our struggle! 


EIGHT STEPS TO AVERT GLOBAL WAR 


1. Guard against hysteria which robs action of moral perspective and political wisdom. 


2. Guard against self-righteousness and hatred which give impulse to the monstrosity of 
a holy war or a preventive war. 


3. Guard against unilateral action which rejects a moral judgment as reflected by major- 
ity opinion of the United Nations. 


4. Guard against false pride and face-saving tendencies which close the door to open- 
minded and effective negotiation. 


5. Guard against complacency which comes with increasing military strength and which 
may bring a disposition to risk an incident, or even to create an incident, for inciting 
conflict on a world scale. 


6. Guard against the prejudice which refuses to see the evils in a situation which is 
predominantly good and thus deserving of support. 


7. Guard against making our economy so dependent upon military production as to give 
the impression that we are unprepared to recognize the importance of economic health 
throughout the world. 


8. Guard against impatience in seeking a sound conclusion of the world’s present plight. 
O. FREDERICK NOLDE, in a speech in Cleveland, 
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at November’s end, to the new 


National Council 


of Churches of Christ in the USA. 
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Allahabad, September 28, 1950 


DESPITE Nehru’s technical 
operation with United Nations’ 
aims, thousands of intellectuals are 
opposed to white interventionism 
in Asian affairs. Some of these ob- 
jectors are bona fide members of the 
Communist Party, others are Social- 
ists Who cannot side with capitalistic 
imperialism in a “Communism or 
Capitalist” struggle. Many Indians 
resent seeing westerners killing 
Asians, remembering that such 
armed intervention in the past has 
led to colonialism. Indians are so 
blinded by their fear of Anglo- 
American imperialism they are un- 
able to detect the new variety of im- 
perialism implicit in “Mother Rus- 
sia’s” doctrines of social equalitar- 
ianism, demands for social justice, 
and championing of the cause of 
Asians versus the West. 


America is losing the propaganda 
war in Asia. Russian-inspired publi- 
cations and_ books, attractively 
printed and available prices 
Asians can afford to pay, are to be 
had in every major city. Communist 
or leftist periodicals sympathetic to 
the Moscow line have wide circula- 
tions. The Moscow radio has a large 
listening audience. American diplo- 
mats who contend that Asian intel- 
lectuals do not count, are unaware 
of the significance of a university 
degree or a school education in a 
land where go-95% of the people are 
illiterate. To lose the war of words 
may be to lose the war itself. 


Nationalism is the most dynamic 
single force in Asia. India, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, South Korea, Indo- 
nesia, Burma are new democracies, 
born through the mid-wifery of 
World War IJ. The desire for in- 
dependence is not less strong in 
Malaya, French Indo-China, and in 
the French and Portuguese held 
colonies in Indonesia and India. Yet 
in none of these lands are the people 
prepared for popular self-govern- 
ment. The degeneration of Sun Yat- 
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sen’s revolution into the terrorism 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang 
indicates the fate which can befall 
any one of these young democracies. 
Already widespread frustration has 
developed where after two or three 
years of self-government the people 
have discovered that democracy is 
not going to produce the Utopia of 
which they had dreamed when they 
were fighting western colonialism. 
Yet failure though these new inde- 
pendent states face, they fear a re- 
extension of colonialism even more. 


“Asia for the Asiatics,” a slogan 
which helped Japan win the initial 
battles in the Pacific war in 1942, 
has in effect been taken over by 
Russia. There is a minor struggle 
taking place within the United Na- 
tions between India and Russia as 
to which is best prepared to be the 
spokesman for the Orient. One of 
the most difhcult questions Ameri- 
can apologists in Asia have had to 
answer has been, “Why did_ the 
North Koreans fight so valiantly 
against America?” The fact that the 
Korean struggle has been largely 
white might against Asians has been 
exploited widely by America’s 
enemies. 


American ignorance and disdain 
of Asia has been a weak spot in her 
propaganda armor. The term “gook”’ 
as used by the GIs to designate 
Koreans has been evidenced as illus- 
trative of the American feeling of 
superiority. “What can such people 
do to help us?” the colored masses 
of Asia ask. The race tensions in 


Can Democracy Win Asia? 


America are highlighted. Questions 
asked by students indicate the kinds 
of propaganda to which they listen, 
“It is true that the Washington goy. 
ernment is starving the American 
Indians?” “Why was the atomic 
bomb used only in Japan and not in 
Germany?” Why aren't Asian stu. 
dents studying in the USA permitted 
to work? White America’s prejudices 
constitute one of her greatest ob. 
stacles to success in pigmented Asia, 

America has spent vast sums of 
money in Europe to help Europeans 
help themselves. Asia counts too: its 
needs are greater, its vulnerability 
to Communization is more pro. 
nounced than Europe's. Men and 
material are not enough; idealism is 
also a factor in the hot-cold war. 
Unless democracy can be made 
dynamic, a goal for which Asians will 
work and if need be die, then its 
chances of survival are insignificant. 


To cope with the complex arec 
which reaches from ‘Tokyo to 
Karachi, the following minimal re 
quirements must be met by the 
American people and the national 
government: 

1. A diplomatic staff trained in 
the psychology, history and culture 
of the Orient. 

2. A Hollywood product which 
tells the truth about America. 

9. A citizenry sufficiently knowl. 
edgeable of world events and forces 
to exercise judiciously the power and 
responsibility history has conferred 
upon America. 

4. An end of racial intolerance 
and discrimination at home. 

5. A political opposition unwill 
ing to make domestic capital of ad- 
ministration mistakes in foreign 
policy. 

6. An Asian program of aid, 
economic and idealistic. 

+. A backing of the people o 
Asia in their desires for freedom and 
independence, rather than of reac: 
tionary regimes which enslave and 
exploit them. 
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the Prague Congress of 1950 
vividly described by 
NSA Observer-Delegates 


EUGENE G. SCHWARTZ and ROBERT L. WEST 


the International Union of Students, 
Josef Grohman, a blond, bespectacled 
young Czechoslovak student, de- 
clared the Second World Student 
Congress adjourned. 

Then for fifteen minutes the lotty 
skylit assembly hall of Prague's In- 
dustrial Palace resounded with the 
sustained cheers of 1,036 delegates 
and observers who had come from 
"8 nations for the ten day marathon 
of international debate. 

The young people, representing 
close to 6,000,000 college and uni- 
versity students, formed a rainbow 
sea of brightly colored kerchiefs, 
flags and banners waving wildly in 
the 120-yard length of the hall. They 
stood facing the four-tiered tribune, 
running the full width of the front 
of the room, from which the sessions 
of the Congress had been conducted. 


IUS Unfurls its Colors 


Many such demonstrations high- 
lighted the Congress. The first and 
most intense occurred on August 
14th, the opening day, as Grohman 
delivered the report of the Executive 
Committee. For half an hour he 
spoke of the founding of the IUS at 


NOTE: The views expressed in this article 
are those of the writers and do not necessarily 
represent the views of the US-National Stu- 
dent Association. Robert L. West is a graduate 
of Yale University. Eugene G. Schwartz is a 
graduate student at New York University. 
Both are former national officers of the Noa- 
tional Student Association of the US. 
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At LeBourget, en route home—(beginning at 
left) Bob West, Gene Schwartz, Bill Holbrook 


THE WORLD STUDENT CONGRESS OF IUS 


ON August 24, 1950, the president of 


the First World Student Congress in 
the summer of 1946. A spirit of in- 
ternational unity, born of resistance 
to fascism and war, had brought the 
national unions of students together 
to form the world organization. 

He dwelt on the objectives of the 
international union, as written into 
the constitution: the defense of 
peace, support for the national in- 
dependence of peoples, the fight for 
a democratic education. With a 
bitter comment he made passing re- 
ference to the conflicts and political 
divisions within IUS which have 
driven most of the Western European 
and North American unions of stu- 
dents out of the IUS ranks. 

Grohman then turned to the most 
recent developments in the interna- 
tional conflict. Pausing in his read- 
ing, he greeted the North Korean 
delegation in the Congress hall, and 
congratulated them for the fight 
their people are making “against im- 
perialist aggression of the United 
States.” 

Virtually the entire Congress rose, 
applauding loudly. Delegates rushed 
to the North Koreans, lifted them 
shoulder high and presented them 
with bouquets of red roses. The ap- 
plause broke into rhythmic clapping 
as the students chanted “Ko-re-a” 
and ‘‘Kim-I]-Sung.” Kan Buck, boy- 
ish leader of the Korean delegation, 
wearing the uniform of a lieutenant 
colonel of the North Korean army, 
was carried to the rostrum. Newsree] 
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cameras swung into position and 
floodlights swept over the swirling 
masses of students in the Congress 
hall. 

As the demonstration swept around 
us, we of the American delegation 
sat quietly at our table. Through the 
crowd, two rows away, we could see 
the Scottish delegation, in long 
academic robes, seated stolidly and 
grim-faced. Elsewhere in the _ hall 
were seated the French, English, 
Danes, Australians, South Africans 
and Canadians It was nearly thirty 
minutes before the demonstration 
ended with the delegates returning 
to their tables singing the songs of 
the fighting resistance of the last war. 

To imply that the numerous 
demonstrations of the Congress were 
spontaneous would do injustice to 
the carefully planned _ direction 
given by the leaders of the IUS to 
the Congress program. But the en- 
thusiasm and the sincerity of the 
delegates were obviously genuine. 


Americans Had Observer Status 


We were three representing the 
National Student Association of the 
USA. In addition to the writers, our 
delegation included Bill Holbrook 
of the University of Minnesota. We 
had been sent to Prague by the NSA, 
an organization composed of the 
student governments in over 300 
USA colleges and universities and 
representing over 800,000 American 
students. Our instructions were to 
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observe the Congress, represent there 
the opinions of the students of our 
country, and report back to the uni- 
versity students of the USA. 

We attended the Congress as ob- 
servers, not as delegates. Since 1948, 
when the IUS refused to intervene 
on behalf of Prague students jailed 
in the midst of the Communist coup, 
the USNSA had refused to partici- 
pate in the IUS as a member. The 
American organization had charged 
that the leaders of IUS were ma- 
nipulating the international union 
more in support of their own polit- 
ical convictions than in support of 
the needs and rights of all students. 


What “Prague” Made Clear 


Out of the drama enacted in 
Prague come several lessons for stu- 
dents in the United States. 7 

First, the Congress illustrated how 
the IUS succeeded in building its 
strength among many students by 
its support of two aspirations domi- 
nant in the world student com- 
munity: 

(1) IUS has become a symbol of 
solidarity about which the students 
in underdeveloped areas of the world 
could mobilize their struggles for 
national independence and improve- 
ment of their standard of living and 
education. 

(2) IUS has actively supported 
the Stockholm Peace Appeal and the 
work of the leftist international 
Congress of the Defender of Peace. 
In waging its vigorous peace cam- 
paign IUS has appealed to the strong 
anti-war sentiment of students in 
many nations. 

At the World Student Congress 
the representatives of Asian, African, 
Middle-Eastern and South American 
student groups, as well as the lelt- 
wing minority representatives of the 
West, were treated to a tremendous 
display of solidarity under the aims 
of the IUS for “peace, national in- 
dependence and a democratic educa- 
tion.” At the same time the small 
group of delegates representing the 
student unions of the West were in- 
cessantly attacked as symbols of the 
“imperialists,” “warmongering,”’ and 
“undemocratic” policies of their 
governments. Second, the World 
Student Congress illustrates the 2m- 
passe which has developed in the re- 
lations among students in the west- 
ern national unions and the IUS 


Demonstrations were frequent in the Congress. Picture shows delegates applauding while 
students present flowers to North Koreans 


and its members. It has long been 
the policy of the western unions to 
make every effort to maintain at least 
a minimum of contact and coopera- 
tion among themselves and the IUS. 
Through some measure of under- 
standing and cooperation it was 
hoped that students could contribute 
to the lessening of world tensions. 


Minority Held Their Ground 


At the Congress the western 
minority made a supreme effort to 
sum up this objective which, they 
believed, had all but been made im- 
possible by past IUS actions. This 
minority group consisted of the dele- 
gations of the British, Scottish, Finn- 
ish and South African national 
unions, which were still members ol 
the IUS, and those of the French, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Cana- 
dian, USA, Australian, and New 
Zealand student unions, which had 
disafhliated or had never joined. 

Not unanimous on many politica! 
questions, these delegations were 
united in their belief that certain re- 
visions in the procedure and _ prac- 
tice of TUS must be made before that 
organization could be a satisfactory 
instrument of international coopera- 
tion. With varying degrees of blunt- 
ness or moderation they explained 
their positions to a majority which 
varied in its reactions from stoney 
silence to open hostility heck- 
ling. 


We of the West attempted to iso- 
late the Korean war, denying this 
could be described as a battle for 
national independence against the 
imperialist designs of the USA. We 
pledged our support for the genuine 
aspirations for treedom_ of 
peoples, for the ending of colonial 
conditions and improvement of edu- 
cational facilities for youth in Asia 
and Africa. We charged bias and 
partisanship in the reports of the 
IUS, the Soviet delegation and its 
supporters. 

But the odds were overwhelmingly 
against us; nine-tenths of the Con- 
eress delegates rose in support of the 
many resolutions, none of which met 
the repeated demands of the western 
minority. 

For eight days the western dele. 
eations sat through persistent attacks 
against themselves and their national 
unions. Under a barrage of abuse, 
heavily outnumbered on every polit- 
ical question, harassed by left-wing 
delegations who claimed to speak 
for our students, the eleven nations 
who composed the “opposition” 
were driven more closely together. 

Under a common attack, the west 
ern delegations agreed on a common 
defense. Preparing our speeches with 
care we attempted to avoid retaliat- 
ing against provocative attacks, 
patiently documenting our charge 
that the onus of splitting student 
unity lay upon the leaders of the 
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JUS, because of their partisan ac- 
tions. 

Our efforts began to show results 
in unexpected ways. On several oc- 
casions, students from eastern Europe 
furtively informed us that many of 
their fellow students agreed with 
our position. Representatives ol 
some of the Asian delegations con- 
gratulated the more moderate ol 
some of the western speakers for the 
reasonableness ot their presentations. 

By the end of the eighth day of the 
Congress the IUS leaders could not 
ignore the effectiveness of the west- 
ern opposition. It was evident that 
many delegations were impressed as 
they heard, for the first time since 
the war, a carelul defense of western 
ideas. 

In the face of this situation, the 
IUS leaders made an eleventh hour 
switch in tactics. Private efforts were 
made by the Soviet delegation for 
compromise with the British. The 
attacks against the West began to 
soften in tone. IUS leaders issued 
appeals for unity with the West and 
urged them to remain within IUS. 

These efforts bore no fruit in 
Congress actions. The western dele- 
gations appointed a committee to 
prepare a public reply. In the final 
session Nick Henderson of Scotland, 
speaking for ten of the minority 
delegations, read a carefully phrased 
statement which included thirteen 
specific points of criticism; the state 
ment said, further, that unity of the 
world movement of students must 
wait concrete actions by IUS to elimi- 
nate the partisan political activity 
which was unacceptable to the stu- 
dents of our countries. 

On August 24 we lett Prague, 
certain that we had witnessed the 
further disintegration of the inter: 
national student movement. 

This Congress further demon- 
strated to USA students the respon- 
sibilities they must shoulder in the 


international student community if 
they are to succeed in making some 
contribution to international under- 
standing and world peace. 

This is well illustrated by the 
actions of the Third National Stu- 
dent Congress of the US National 
Student Association, held last August 
in the University of Michigan, on the 
heels of the Prague meeting. 

The Congress heard a report of the 
World Student Congress from Bill 
Holbrook and Eugene Schwartz, 
both of whom flew directly from 
Prague to the NSA meeting. 

In a five-part resolution on inter- 
national policy the NSA established 
a broad formula governing its further 
international activities. ‘The policy 
recognizes the totality of educational, 
social, economic and political con- 
siderations which must be taken into 
account in any effective international 
program. It affirmed the need tor 
maintaining extensive educational 
opportunities without political, 
racial or religious distinctions, the 
democratic rights and obligations of 
students, and the development of a 
full and free international exchange 
of persons and ideas. Its support for 
adequate economic and social con- 
ditions requisite to educational op- 
portunity and for the efforts of stu- 
dents struggling for national inde- 
pendence, reveals the recognition by 
NSA of the just aspirations of stu- 
dents in many nations throughout 
the world. The Association gave its 
full support to the United Nations 
and its agencies as instruments for 
maintaining peace, and_ endorsed 
strongly the UN effort in Korea. 

‘Turning to international student 
organizations, NSA enumerated in 
twelve points the requisite character- 
istics of a representative interna- 
tional student group, including the 
belief that it must subordinate ideo- 
logical consideration in the service 
of the common needs of students. It 


The YMCA, YWCA and the IUS 


declared that 1US did not meet these 
standards, and endorsed the position 
taken by its observer-delegation in 
Prague in criticizing the partisanship 
of 1US. Until IUS shows a willing- 
ness to work with NSA on construc- 
tive international programs on a 
basis of nonpartisan cooperation, the 
policy stated, NSA would no longer 
take action to seek practical coopera- 
tion with IUS, other than to send 
observers to IUS meetings. 

The Association maintained its op- 
position to the formation of an ex- 
clusively western student organiza- 
tion. It resisted any unilateral actions 
toward the formation of a new in- 
ternational student group when it 
voted to require consultations with 
other student unions throughout the 
world in seeking a basis for the for- 
mation of such an_ organization. 
Meanwhile NSA will take part in 
multilateral arrangements with other 
national unions in the implementa- 
tion of specific international pro- 
erams. 

NSA’s policy toward IUS carries 
with it the unmistakable implica- 
tion that NSA has thrown up its 
hands in despair at the intransigence 
of the international group. In right- 
eous indignation at the partisanship 
and subservience of IUS to a single 
ideological cause, NSA has said, in 
effect, “From now on we're sitting 
tight. You show us.” It is question- 
able whether such an attitude will 
work to advantage in the ultimate 
re-establishment of some form of 
comity and _ friendship among 
American students and the many 
students in China, Eastern Europe, 
the Soviet Union and other sections 
of the world represented through 
the 1US. 

On the other hand it is a virtue 
in the policy of NSA that it has rec- 
ognized that there are many other 
paths which can be followed in the 

(Continued on page 22) 


The National Student Council of the YMCA and the National Student YWCA participated with two delegates each 
in the 1946 World Student Congress in Prague where the IUS was born. 

The National Student Assembly in 1946-47 voted to establish an official and continuing relationship to the !US, 
provided the IUS would agree to limit sufficiently its requirements regarding program and financial contributions. These 
negotiations had not been completed when the Communist coup occurred in Czechoslovakia in 1948, and the IUS refused 
to intervene on behalf of Prague students. 

After careful deliberations, the Administrative Committee of the National Intercollegiate Christian Council decided to 
discontinue negotiations for membership in IUS and the NICC in August, 1948 supported this decision. An observer from the 
NICC attended the IUS Council meeting in the summer of 1948 but since then the Student YMCA and YWCA have 
not been represented at IUS gatherings. 
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—LEILA ANDERSON 
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The Religion of College Teachers. R. H. Edwin 
Espy. Association Press. $2.75 


College Teaching and Christian Values. Edited 
by Paul M. Limbert. Association Press. $2.75 


TWO BOOKS that ask disturbing questions 


Concerning the Religion of College Teachers 


ONCE more the prophetic spirit of the 
Student Christian Association Move- 
ment moves forward with the publica- 
tion of these two books, on Christian 
vocation in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Dr. Espy’s book is the carefully 
documented study The Religion of Col- 
lege Teachers. The other is a symposium, 
gathered together by the NICC Com- 
mittee on Religion in Higher Education, 
on College Teaching and Christian 
Values, edited by President Paul M. 
Limbert of Springfield College. Both 
books deal with the issue of religious 
teaching especially in Christian and 
church-related colleges more particularly 
with the equipment and religious out- 
look of college professors and adminis- 
trators. 

THIS is a day and this is a country 
when the issue of the separation of 
church and state, as it affects moral and 
spiritual teaching, is uppermost in the 
minds of large numbers of Americans, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Jewish. 
Secularism is rife in the United States, 
and communicants of the three great 
religious faiths, are rightly concerned 
that so little happens to offset it in the 
tax supported institutions from the 
kindergarten to the university. At the 
same time, thoughtful men and women 
are committed to the historical doctrine 
that church and state must operate in- 
dependently. It would seem therefore 
that the answer at least in part is to be 
found in the curriculum, methods and 
personnel of church-related colleges. 

Dr. Espy has written a very important 
book about the religious affirmations 
and behavior of professors in Protestant 
colleges in this country. It has been his 
concern to make authentic discoveries 
about their religion and estimate the 
effect in the classroom of their personal- 
ities, beliefs, and actual teaching of 
subject matter. Interestingly enough he 
has not taken professors of religion and 
theology as the basis for his study, but 
has chosen men and women in the fields 
of science and humanities who are 
teachers or administrators in Christian 
colleges and in most instances are pro- 
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fessing Christians and church members. 

This book does not relax its readers 
about the state of religion, theoretical 
and applied, in our church-related col- 
leges. As Dr. Clarence Shedd says in 
the foreword, “Dr. Espy raises many 
disturbing questions as to the implemen- 
tation of the Christian purpose of these 
colleges . . . and poses basic issues for 
further study. ... It (the book) pictures 
a group of gifted teachers with real re- 
ligious concern but it does not give in- 
dication of fresh thought and initiative 
on the part of the teachers that matches 
either their concern or the needs of our 
times.” 

Chapter V gives a masterly summary 
of the author’s findings and of road 
signs for any significant advance in 
Christian education in _ Protestant 
America. He reports that too much of 
the religion of teachers is conventional, 
lacking elements of that apostolic radi- 
calism which might well turn the tide of 
secularism in this day. He finds a lack of 
attention to professional self-improve- 
ment with little time for personal en- 
richment of life (this last may well be 
due to wholly inadequate college budgets 
and too-low salaries). The author finds 
weakness in taste and in disciplines; he 
sees indifference or unawareness of the 
conflicts in the educational scene which 
are creating so much confusion today. 
It was found that there is a tendency to 
accept avenues to truth which are dis- 
avowed in the area of education, and 
a widespread failure to integrate re- 
ligious belief with either the philosophy 
or the practice of teaching. 

Dr. Espy’s analysis develops fifteen 
areas of confusion and unsolved prob- 
lems in which further effective thinking 
needs to be done by those concerned 
with religion in higher education in the 
church-related college. His book should 
bé read and discussed by church board 
secretaries, college faculties and _ theo- 
logians and by _ students who _ take 
seriously their present educational ex- 
perience and their sense of Christian 
vocation as they look forward to their 
life work. 
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THE symposium on “College Teaching 
and Christian Values” comprises a timely 
and stimulating discussion of the way 
Christian values may become the jn. 
tegrating principle not only in the cur. 
riculum, but in the vital daily life of 
the college student and his teachers. Dr. 
Limbert is well qualified to edit such 
a symposium, which has resulted from 
the work of the Commission on Re. 
ligion in Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Council. 
Reflecting his own experience and the 
thinking of the Commission, he has con. 
tributed an impressive opening chapter 
on “College Teaching as a Christian 
Vocation” and an integrative conclud. 
ing chapter on “Basic Concerns and 
Contributions.” 

The eight authors represent many 
fields of knowledge in which Christian 
men and women are teaching. The 
physical sciences are discussed by the 
Commission's Chairman, Professor Kirt- 
ley F. Mather; other chapters examine 
Biology, History, Economics, Sociology, 
Psychology, Literature, Religion, and 
Leadership of Student Activities. Stu- 
dent activities are treated by B. Elizabeth 
Johns, National Student Secretary of the 
YWCA in the New England Region. 
The other writers are teaching in in- 
stitutions as diverse and as_ widely 
separated geographically as Harvard, 
Denison, Wesleyan (Connecticut), Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania State, Missouri, 
Springfield (Massachusetts) and Yale. 

We have here a cross-section of ex- 
perience, viewpoint and types of insti- 
tutions such as have never before been 
brought together in a symposium on 4a 
similar subject. Both the upperclass stu: 
dent seeking his lifework, and the pro 
fessor concerned with Christian values 
will find in this book something to 
meet their deepest interest and needs.— 
WINNIFRED WYGAL 
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BISHOP McCONNELL used to say 
that nobody killed the dinosaurs; 
the atmosphere changed and they 
died because they couldn’t breathe 
in the new air. Now, for good or 
ill, the atmosphere in the Christian 
world has changed in the last 25 
years, almost unrecognizably to many 
an oldtimer. This is an obvious fact, 
although the explanations and 
evaluations of it differ—widely. The 
theological battlefield has shifted, 
and new questions are in the fore- 
front of current discussion. ‘Take the 
issue Of intercommunion as it con- 
fronts us today. For us, it is an un- 
escapable and dismayingly difficult 
problem. ‘Twenty-five years ago, 
generally speaking, it was not a par- 
ticularly urgent matter; the differ- 
ence between then and now lies 
primarily in the new importance 
which the doctrine of the Church 
has assumed for contemporary Chris- 
lians. 

It is not possible, in a brief state- 
ment, to characterize all of the im- 
portant changes or to schematize the 
major types of contemporary the- 
ology. It is enough to say that the 
shift has not been superficial nor is 
it a passing interlude. Moreover, the 
present situation in theology is far 
from stable, and it does not seem 
to me likely to produce in the near 
future a systematic outline as de- 
cisive for the last half of this century 


as modernistic liberalism was for the 
first half. 


Liberalism Is Obsolete 


Instead, I would venture’ two 
rather summary judgments about the 
present theological scene and _ its 
foreseeable future, and then draw a 
moral which can only be validated 
(or invalidated) in the unforeseeable 
future. First, nineteenth century 
liberalism, as a theological stand- 
point, is now obsolete or obsolescent. 
It does not speak to modern man’s 
condition. Its sense of sin and tragedy 
seem to us now no better than skin- 
deep, and its optimism about man’s 
perfectability seems now ironic. The 
liberal temper and the liberal spirit 
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rontiers That Wait for Pioneers 


ALBERT C. OUTLER summons higher education—including the 
Student YMCA Movement—to the development of lay theologians. 


will, I devoutly hope, live on and 
be cherished by us all, but the liberal 
dogmas have been worn threadbare. 
Second, the new Continental Protes- 
tantism (sometimes called “Bar- 
thianism”’ by those who are careless 
with their labels) has served as a 
useful (perhaps indispensable) pro- 
test against and corrective of the 
nineteenth century liberalism, but it 
offers little real prospect as a the- 
ology for this next epoch of Chris- 
tianity. 

Kierkegaard, Barth, Brunner (and 
their British and American inter- 
preters) have caught us all up in 
the theological enterprise, one way 
or another. Willy-nilly, they have set 
us at the business of re-examining 
the whole range of doctrinal issues. 
In the flood of disaster and disen- 
chantment they have floated us like 
Noah’s Ark, but an ark (especially 
with such a motley crew) is not an 
abiding habitation. The more I read 
Kierkegaard the more it seems to me 
that his conception and experience 
of Christian grace were radically 
deficient. The more Brunner writes, 
the clearer it becomes that he is a 
contemporary spokesman for a re- 
vived 18th and 1igth century Protes- 
tant conservatism. As to Barth, | 
never cease to marvel as I read, for 
here is the most thoroughgoing the. 
ologian of grace since Augustine; but 
his pathological Protestantism—his 
rejection of analogia entis as “the in- 
vention of Antichrist,” his hyper- 
Pauline biblical exegesis (that turns 
all too often into eisegesis), and his 
adventitious political ethic, all seem 
to me to disqualify him as the repre- 
sentative theologian for the whole 
Protestant Christian community in 
this generation or the next. 


Faith for the Age of Anxiety 


It these summary value-judgments 
are sound, or even nearly so, they 
have a momentous consequence for 
our consideration, particularly as we 
undertake to plan in the Student 
Christian Movement for an effective 
program and message for tomorrow. 
The Student YMCA, in so far as it is 
still characterized by the older the- 
ological liberalism, is like a man who 
needs his glasses changed. Many 
have heard of the new look in the- 
ological optics, but who the 
oculist to give a definitive prescrip- 
tion? If it is true that there is no 
existing theological system that I can 
recommend which, in itself, will 
serve as an adequate perspective for 
thought and program in the Student 
YMCA, then the alternative is either 
to abandon the business of theology 
or else to undertake it for ourselves 
as lay theologians, seeking guidance 
in every quarter but binding our- 
selves to none of the reigning 
fashions. Of course, one might day- 
dream a bit and concoct a theological 
system which was a proper synthesis 
of the following mixture: take 
Robert Calhoun’s doctrine of God; 
Paul Tillich’s notion of “the Protes- 
tant principle;” Baillie, ‘Thornton 
and von Hildebrand for a composite 
Christology; Karl Barth for the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and election; 
Reinhold Niebuhr for the nature of 
man (but not the destiny); Richard 
Niebuhr and H. R. Macintosh for 
sin and forgiveness; Florovsky, Tay- 
lor and Barth for the life of grace; 
Liston Pope and John Bennett for a 
Christian social ethic. Put all this in 
a philosophical context derived from 
Austin Farrer and Dorothy Emmet 
and give it a programmatic setting 
of the kind we have become used to 
in the work of Clarence Shedd and 
John Coleman—and we would have 
something which would be as con- 
temporary as tomorrow. But this zs 
a daydream, and its dissolution sug- 
gests that we must be about our own 
responsible tasks as well as we may. 
The Student YMCA might just as 
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well accept the obsolescence of its 
old theological Pullman and put its 
hand to the inconvenient and dif- 
ficult business of devising some of its 
own theological transportation. How- 
ever anxious or impatient we may 
be for answers and our own formu- 
lac, theological patterns to replace 
the older ones will not be found 
tomorrow. Meanwhile, let us set our- 
selves to the job of lay-theologizing, 
exploring and testing the great Chris- 
tian themes and applying our new- 
found insights in our daily work. | 
am. an old offender myself, but I 
recoil more and more from the 
solemn assurance that “it is the 
Christian faith that—’, unless the 
speaker is dealing primarily with 
the basic core of the Christian 
kerygma. 

We live, perforce, in a new ideo- 
logical and emotional atmosphere, 
one which is characterized first of 
all by the fact of widespread and 
deep-rooted demoralization of the 
modern student. This is a part of the 
loss of nerve, the bemusing pessi- 
mism which mark the wider culture 
in which he lives (compare Lloyd 
Morris’ Postscript to Yesterday). The 
soaring confidence in an open future 
which inspired the college genera- 
tion of the 20's is not a believable 
one today. Many students—the more 
sensitive and intelligent ones—are 
disenchanted and deeply disturbed, 
even more than they consciously 
realize, and in such a_ prevailing 
mood of quandary and frustration 
they are open preys to nostrums, 
panaceas, utopias, and nihilisms of 


all sorts. 


Points of Student Needs 

Our “age of anxiety” has to be 
faced and understood if we are prop- 
erly to diagnose and deal with cur- 
rent student needs. Among. these 
needs are: 

(1) To be helped to comprehend, 
in a Christian perspective, the mean- 
ing of this atmospheric change of 
which so many are unaware. Only 
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by seeing their present in an in- 
telligible historical context can stu- 
dents accept the challenges and op- 
portunities of their future with firm 
and courageous Christian hope. 

(2) To be led beyond the old 
jousting grounds of the modernist- 
fundamentalist controversy (a run- 
ning flank-attack is likely to be un. 
avoidable for a long time to come). 
Students need leadership in_ their 
search for a new authentically Chris- 
tian Protestantism which will be 
liberal in its temper, social and 
humane in its outlook, and Biblical 
at its heart. But if students are to be 
so led, their leaders must themselves 
have found the way, or at least the 
right direction. 

(3) To be led to understand the 
central problem of freedom and re- 
sponsibility in a cultural situation 
which is tending more and more 
toward collectivization and group 
management of life situations. For 
a century now we have fought for 
the claims of the general weltare 
against the predations of exploiting 
minorities. We must not relent in 
this struggle, but we must also insist, 
in the next’ half-century, more 
resolutely on the rights and claims 
of private individuals and minority 
groups before a_ sociological behe- 
moth. 

(4) To be led in their evaluation 
and analysis of the relations between 
psychology and _ psychotherapy on 
the one hand and the Christian 
gospel on the other. Many students 
nowadays gain more notions of them- 
selves from the psychology-popular- 
izers than from Christian preaching 
and teaching. And the only possible 
remedy for this is adequate Christian 
leadership. 

(5) To be made aware of the 
meaning of the Christian koinonia. 
Christian faith and experience are, 
as we all recognize now, essentially 
communal. The indispensable me- 
dium of the maintenance and _ pro- 
jection of Christianity through his- 
tory is the Church. The nature of 
the Church and the form and sub- 
stance of its life are, therefore, great 
issues for every contemporary Chris- 
tian, students in particular. 

(6) The really crying need of our 
time, for students and us all, is to 
hear the Christian gospel of grace 
and freedom and love preached and 
lived with persuasive realism and 
understanding. 


The Faculty, Too 

But it goes without saying thar 
students have no monopoly these 
days on crying needs. It is the y’ 
responsibility, as I see it, to consider 
some of the peculiar frustrations of 
faculty folk in these days. I speak 
here as one of them but obviously 
not for the whole lot. | 

(1) The academic man in oy, 
society and culture is increasingly “, 
forgotten man” by students, by aca. 
demic administrations and by society. 
He is more and more regarded nor 
really as an end but chiefly as q 
means (to reverse Kant’s dictum). 
This loss of status and prestige is, ip 
some respects, not a bad antidote to 
traditional academic pomp and cir. 
cumstance. But in other vital re. 
spects, it deepens the _ frustrations 
and harassments of men whose com. 
pensations in their vocation are, in 
the nature of the case, largely 
spiritual and personal. 

(2) Many faculty people not un. 
friendly to religion but dubious or 
uncommitted, need help in discover. 
ing a valid basis for the coordination 
of their scholarly interests, their 
humane convictions and their incip. 
ient or potential faith. The ques. 
tion most often asked by people in 
this group is, Why isn’t an enlight. 
ened naturalism (or idealism) 
enough? Why not depend on the de. 
velopment of a scientific approach 
to values, as advocated by so many 
logical positivists? Many the 
questions wistfully, as though they 
really wished intelligible re 
ligious answer to them might be 
forthcoming. But none of our pat 
formulae will answer such questions 
out of hand; and where, on the 
average campus, should we look for 
leadership in such an inquiry? 

(3) There seems to me to be a 
real need to provide more faculty 
people—particularly the younger 
ones—with conference experiences 
as relevant to their concerns and as 
re-creative in their outcome as stu 
dent conferences have been over the 
past two or three generations. 
Further, there is the obvious need o! 
more on-campus faculty colloquia 
and in-service training programs. 

These hungers and voids are sign: 
posts of a new frontier for religion 
in higher education. Pioneers to set 
tle it must needs have adequate tools 
to build houses of worship and work 
for those who will inhabit the land 
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College Color Line Cracking the South 


The New York Times made a study that found many colleges 


admitting Negroes for the first time, with the reaction generally good 


BENJAMIN FINE 


MANY colleges and universities in 
the seventeen Southern states operat- 
ing under the dual system of educa- 
tion have admitted Negro students 
this year for the first time in their 
history. 

Greater progress has been made in 
the last two years toward breaking 
down segregation in higher educa 
tion than at any time since the Civil 
War. Although the barriers are not 
down everywhere—a number of col. 
leges admit no Negroes, while others 
admit only a token few—an unmis 
takable trend is evident. During this 
academic year, 1,000 or more Negroes 
are attending classes with white stu 
dents. 

In terms of numbers, this is only 
a trickle. Many colleges, notably the 
private institutions and the women’s 
colleges, do not enroll any Negro 
students, nor do they have any im- 
mediate plans for admitting them. 
Others grudgingly have admitted 
one or two, more as a “token” than 
in any real desire to abrogate the 
segregation policy. But the fact re- 
mains that the principle of all-white 
student enrollment has been upset 
on many Southern campuses. 

This situation would have been 
considered impossible ten years ago. 
Responsible educators had warned 
that any breaching of the segrega- 
on line would prove dangerous 
and might even lead to campus o1 
community riots. Today, these same 
officials report that the Negroes have 
not disturbed normal collegiate life 
in any manner. 


Study of 100 Schools Made 


These conclusions are reached on 
the basis of a study conducted by 
the New York Times. One hundred 
representative Southern colleges and 
universities were reached. The com- 
missioners of education or state 
superintendents of schools in the 
seventeen states were queried. 

Traditionally, education in the 
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South has been patterned on the 
two-track plan—separate schools for 
the whites and for the Negroes, from 
nursery school through university. 
State laws prohibited the intermin- 
gling of children in the same class- 
room. 

Within recent years, however, the 
question of segregated schools has 
reached the United States Supreme 
Court. In 1936, in the now famous 
Gaines case, the University of Mis 
sourl was ordered by the court to 
furnish Floyd Gaines, a Negro stu- 
dent, legal education within the state 
substantially equal to that offered to 
white students. 

Much litigation ensved. Other 
cases were brought before the courts, 
the major issue being “separate but 
equal” educational facilities. Because 
many of the Southern states do not 
provide graduate or _ professional! 
education for Negroes, the emphasis 
was placed on this level by those 
seeking to breach segregation. 

Impetus for the present advance 
came from the unanimous decisions 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
last June 5 in the Sweatt and Mc. 
Laurin cases. They were the most far- 
reaching rulings yet attained in the 
battle, led by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, to outlaw racial segregation. 
Texas was ordered to admit Heman 


Marion Sweatt to its all-white Uni 
versity of Texas Law School, and 
Oklahoma had to accept G. W. Mc. 
Laurin, a Negro graduate student, 
on the same basis as that enjoyed by 
the white students. 

Various educators reached in The 
Times study declared that the Su. 
preme Court decision was only partly 
responsible for the admittance of 
Negro students to Southern colleges 
and universities. [he court’s decision 
was applicable only to public in. 
stitutions, yet a growing number of 
private colleges and universities are 
enrolling Negroes in their graduate 
or undergraduate divisions. 


Reaction Generally Good 


To the surprise of a number ot 
educators, the reaction as a whole 
has been good. For the most part, 
the college presidents report, the 
white students accept the Negroes 
without any raising of eyebrows or 
show of hostility. They are quickly 
accepted as members of the student 
body, and usually go to ball games 
with their white classmates, sit be- 
side them in the cafeteria, or share 
library books with them on equal 
terms. 

Typical is the picture in Arkansas. 
Dr. A. B. Bonds, |r., Commissioner 
of Education, noted that in the pres- 
ent and past school year, approxi- 
mately 200 Negro students have 
been enrolled for graduate and pro- 
fessional work in the state university. 
The majority have been in the 
School of Education, resident 
centers at Little Rock and Pine Bluff. 
Four law students, two medical stu- 
dents and one agriculture student 
are now in residence on the campus 
at Fayetteville. 

Admission to the graduate school, 
Dr. Bonds observed, has come about 
through frank, open conferences be- 
tween leaders representing the two 
race groups. 

Three years ago, when the Uni- 
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versity of Oklahoma admitted its 
first Negro student to the law 
school, 200 boys went down to the 
train to greet him. Later, they re- 
moved a small railing that the 
faculty had erected around his desk 
as a nod toward legal segregation. 
Today, many of the white medical 
students help the Negroes to keep 
up with their work, because some of 
them have had poorer educational 
background. 

For the first time in its history, 
the University of Virginia this fall 
admitted two Negro students—one 
to the Department of Law as a candi- 
date for the Master’s degree, and 
another to the Department of Edu- 
cation as a candidate for a Doctorate 
in education. These students caused 
almost no notice on the campus. The 
law student, Gregory H. Swanson, a 
graduate of Howard University, has 
been accepted by his classmates on 
equal terms. 

The University of Kansas City has 
taken the lead in opening its doors 
to Negro students. They were first 
admitted in 1948. At present there 
are twelve in the day divisions and 
forty-two in the evening division. 
Dr. Clarence R. Decker, president of 
the university, reported there had 
been no visible evidence of prejudice. 

“Not only has no problem yet 
arisen on the campus,” he said, “but 
the students and faculty generally 
are proud of themselves, of their 
trustees, and of their university for 
being the first in the State of Mis- 
souri to accept Negroes without 
special reservation.” 

In addition to the University of 
Kansas City, Rockhurst College, the 
Conservatory of Music and the Art 
Institute—all in Kansas City—admit 
Negroes. Elsewhere in Missouri, 
Washington University and St. Louis 
University admit them without re- 
striction. The University of Missouri 
admits Negroes when comparable 
facilities are not available at Lincoln 
University. 

The same picture can be seen in 
private or public universities through- 
out the South. Negroes are admitted 
to the University of Tennessee for 
graduate and professional studies in 
those fields that are not available in 
the separate state college for Negroes. 
Similarly, The University of West 
Virginia admits Negroes to the grad- 
uate school and accepts undergrad- 
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uates for subjects not offered by the 
state’s Negro colleges. 

Kentucky has made vast strides in 
breaking down the dual education 
system. Negroes are admitted to the 
graduate and professional schools of 
the University of Kentucky and the 
University of Louisville. Last fall, 
Negroes were admitted to three un- 
dergraduate private colleges—Berea, 
Nazareth and Bellarmine. 

“It is our opinion that the dual 
system of education is on its way 
out in the field of higher education,” 
said Dr. Boswell G. Hodgkin, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 
Kentucky. “It is anticipated that 
both Negro and white students will 
be admitted to both Negro and 
white institutions of higher learn- 
ing.” 


Dual System Seen Ending 

The trustees of the University of 
Louisville voted to admit Negro 
students last fall to the graduate and 
professional schools of medicine, 
law, dentistry, social work, music 
and science. There are forty Negroes 
now enrolled in the graduate schools. 
The Louisville Municipal College 
(for Negroes only) is to be closed at 
the end of the 1950-51 academic year 
and the qualified Negro students will 
be admitted to all schools of the 
University of Louisville at the begin- 
ning of the 1951-52 term. 

“It is my firm conviction that re- 
cent and future Supreme Court rul- 
ings dealing with the admission of 
Negroes to universities in the South 
will in the néar future break down 
the dual _sysv¥em of education in the 
South at\the college level,” observed 
Dr. Joha W. Taylor, president of 
the University of Louisville. 

The keaction of the white students 
to their Negro classmates has been 
excellent, Dr. “Taylor noted. Most 
parents, he said, are in favor of the 
university's admission policy. He 
found the greatest prejudice among 
the older generation “in the top 
economic stratum of our city.” 

Sometimes there is a show of 
prejudice that threatens to disturb 
the campus. Ursuline College, with 
an enrollment of 300, has admitted 
three Negroes. The upperclassmen 
were not disturbed, but a few fresh- 
men, especially those from the Deep 
South, have been slightly awkward 
in their relations with the Negro 
students. Several students had 


threatened to quit last year when jt 
was announced that Ursuline woulg 
accept Negroes, but only one actually 
left. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Méchanical College admitted Ne. 
groes in the summer of 1949, after 
enactment of the Oklahoma law ye. 
quiring their admittance. Negro 
graduate students are admitted op 
the same basis as any white student 
Undergraduates are admitted only 
to departmental courses not offered 
at Langston University (for Negroes 
only). ‘Iwo Negroes were enrolled 
in the 1949 summer session. Lag 
summer there were ninety in the 
summer course, and this semester 
thirty-seven Negroes are taking grad. 
uate work. 

Dr. Henry G. Bennett, college 
president, observed: “The attitude 
of the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
will follow the letter and the spirit 
of the recent United States Supreme 
Court decisions.” 


Some Voice Opposition 

Not all Southern educators accept 
the breakdown of the segregation 
barriers. Several warn that education 
generally, and their colleges in par. 
ticular, will suffer. A spokesman for 
the University of Texas, where four. 
teen Negroes are enrolled, asserted 
that the general attitude of the com 
munity and of parents of students 
was unfavorable. Some parents of 
white students, it is believed, will 
withdraw them from the university. 

Dr. M. D. Collins, State Superin. 
tendent of Schools Georgia, 
warned that admittance of Negroes 
to the educational institutions in his 
state would have “more repercus 
sions than you could _ possibly 
imagine; it would be tragic.” Simr 
larly, Dr. J. M. Tubb, Mississippi 
State Superintendent of Education, 
held that the breakdown of segrega- 
tion would serve no good purpose 
but “would retard the fine progress 
we are now making in the field of 
Negro education.” Admitting Ne 
groes to white institutions, declared 
Dr. A. R. Meadows, Alabama State 
Superintendent of Education, could 
set education back many years. 

Outspoken opposition was voiced 
by Dr. Perry B. James, president o 
Athens College, Athens, Ga. He said: 
“T do not foresee any possible chance 
of admitting Negroes to college and 
universities in the near future and 
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the sooner we realize this, both re- 
gionally and nationally, and begin 
providing schools to meet the neéds 
of the Negroes, the better off they 
will be and the quicker we will ar- 
rive at a sound solution to the prob- 


lem. 
Nevertheless, the study 


shows that almost without exception 
the students and the community ac- 


cept the Negroes on the campuses 
and in the classrooms without inci- 
dent. 

“There is no indication on the 
part of white students that Negroes 
are any less welcome at the universi- 
ties of Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Delaware than at Columbia, 
Harvard, Chicago, Princeton or any 


of the northern state universities,” 
said Walter White, executive secre- 
tary, National Association tor the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
“The attitude of the young white 
people of the South refutes the 
claims of the demagogues of that 
region that the abolition of segrega- 
tion would violence§ and 


bloodshed.” 


University Quietly Ends Discrimination in Dormitory 


Fact-finding, polling and educating, are credited for the success of this 
long-range project, reported here by MARY JANE MELICK, Nebraska ‘51 


“YOU'VE GOT TO BE TAUGHT 
to be afraid of people whose eyes 
are oddly made and people whose 
skin is a different shade,” according 
to a current Broadway musical. Col- 
lege students as well as makers of 
musical comedy know that racial in- 
tolerance and prejudice are a matter 
of education. Since segregation and 
discrimination are two of the most 
flagrant evidences of intolerance, 
their elimination becomes a matter 
of prime concern in an educational 
institution. 

Both educators and students at 
the University of Nebraska were dis- 
tressed that no provision had been 
made for housing Negro, Nisei and 
other non-white women students. 
Six years ago the Board of Regents 
sought to solve the problem by cre- 
ating an International House for 
non-white girls. Ihe untenability of 
the “solution” became apparent a 
year later, when the YWCA Inter- 
1acial Commission made a survey ol 
policies and practices affecting mi- 
nority groups. Their report cited 
facts concerning admissions, employ- 
ment, athletics, housing, honorary 
societies and the policies of various 
colleges within the university, in a 
pamphlet entitled Minority Groups 
on Our Campus. 

A poll in 1946 indicated that 63 
per cent of the students favored non- 
segregated housing. The poll was 
presented to the administration, 
which wanted to “wait until the stu- 
dents proved themselves thoroughly 
ready for the change.” Interest in 
non-segregated housing for women 
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was kept alive by discussions in the 
YWCA. 

When the first university dorms 
for men were built in the fall of 
1947, they were opened to all men 
students. At that time all white 
freshmen women were required to 
live in the Women’s Residence Halls 
and all other freshmen women could 
live in the International House. 
Non-white upper-class women also 
lived in “I” House. Some university 
administrators were concerned about 
the segregated housing olf women; 
others insisted on its continuation. 

YWCA members kept working on 
the problem: they talked to many 
campus leaders and groups to de- 


Orchids to the Hawaiian resident—and to 
those who opened doors to her 


velop favorable public opinion. 
Upperclasswomen talked fresh- 
men students. A signed poll, taken 
in the Women’s Residence Halls, in 
dicated that 86 per cent were read) 
for an interracial dormitory. 

In the fall of 1949 the time had 
come for co-ordinated action, and 
a committee was selected to get 
things rolling. It decided on a posi- 
tive approach: “Everything in our 
university is just fine except this one 
outmoded regulation; let’s abolish it 
and live happily ever after.”” The 
committee attempted to anticipate 
every argument which could be lev- 
eled against interracial living and 
made a list of “Possible Questions 
and Answers.” It outlined methods 
ol securing support from influential 
business men in Lincoln, university 
professors and religious groups. The 
Director of Physical Education for 
women reported that all physical 
education classes, including swim- 
ming, were unsegregated and that 
not a single student or parent had 
ever objected. 

A law student discovered that the 
University Enabling Act of 1869 pro- 
vided that “No person shall be de- 
prived of the privileges of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska because of age, 
sex, color or nationality.’’ Encour- 
aged by this legal backing the com- 
mittee set up a speakers bureau to 
serve campus and civic groups. It 
obtained the support of campus 
church-sponsored groups and _ the 
Public Affairs Committee of the 
Community YWCA. A letter to the 
Board of Regents from the latter 
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When the European Work-Study Seminar 
called on SIR WALTER MOBERLY 


The Crisis in the University 1s 
creating a genuine stir in university 
circles. The author of that book, 
Sir Walter Moberly, is the brilliant 
and interesting director of studies 
at St. Catherine’s, an experimental 
international educational center set 
in the midst of the great Park at 
Windsor, England. The idea for the 
center originated with Miss Amy 
Buller, present warden, as a result 
of discussions held with students of 
the University of Liverpool in the 
bomb shelters of their city during 
the war days. The King and Queen 
became interested and made avail- 
able a spacious and attractive build- 
ing next door to the Royal Lodge. 
Sir Walter Moberly, formerly in 
charge of grants made by the British 
government to its universities, is now 
serving as director of studies. 

Two of the NICC’ European- 
Work-Study-Seminars had the privi- 
lege of meeting and coming to know 
Sir Walter Moberly during their 
visit to England last summer. Upon 
our arrival I was graciously asked to 
invite two students to sit at “high 
table’”’ with him at dinner. The stu- 
dents who volunteered for this 
privilege were a bit uncertain olf 
their ability to share conversation 
with such a great personality. Im- 
mediately, however, all were put at 
ease, for this man of rare intellectual 


DISCRIMINATION ENDED 
(from page 15) 


committee carried the weight ol 
community support. A brief story in 
the city newspapers was reprinted by 
state newspapers. 

The committee discovered that a 
Negro who had applied for dorm 
housing had been politely put off. 
With her parents’ consent, her name 
was used for a test case. A commit- 
tee member, resident of the dorm, 
invited her to dinner—and she was 
enthusiastically received. Subsequent 
small meetings throughout the dorm 
were held to discover dormitory 
sentiment and to formulate plans for 
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gifts had also the simplicity and 
humility which so frequently are the 
mark of a man of genuine greatness. 

Sir Walter Moberly is essentially 
a philosopher and his brilliant lec- 
ture on “Backgrounds of Western 
Civilization” clarified for our group 
the origin and the essential features 
of what we call western civilization. 
We were also stimulated by some 
criticisms of our tradition. At the 
conclusion, students were challenged 


to think through such questions as: 


How can we create an effective sense 
of individual responsibility in the 
large aggregations of people grouped 
together in the nations of the present 
western world? And, are the trends 


Windsor, straight out of a fairytale 


welcoming her as a permanent dorm 
resident. 

The Student Council sent a letter 
to the Regents requesting immediate 
action. The Council appeal was re- 
printed in local papers and discussed 
from a university pulpit. Up to this 
point the campus press had _ re- 
frained from giving the issue pub- 
licity. Now it planned a major news 
campaign to give full coverage to the 
issue and to support it editorially. 
The story was to break on campus 
immediately after the next meeting 
of the Regents if no action was 
taken. A reporter from one city 
paper promised that all news on the 
subject would be printed fairly. 


toward welfare state, or toward labo, 
government whittling away our old 
liberties and mechanizing them, o; 
are they indicative of a desperate 
search for practical alternatives to 
Communism? What choice do we 
make in the main issue _ between 
East and West? 

We learned to know Sir Walter as 
an excellent chairman of informa] 
discussions, as an approachable per. 
son for discussion on many issues, 
and as a charming host. One after. 
noon we were graciously entertained 
at tea in Windsor’s Henry IV tower 
where Sir Walter and Lady Moberly 
make their home. (They have four 
sons, one of whom has just finished 
his course at Oxford and is going 
into foreign service.) 

We were delighted to learn from 
Sir Walter Moberly that he was en. 
thusiastic about Miss Winnifred 
Wygal’s synopsis of Crisis in the Uni. 
versity.’ How we would have enjoyed 
a detailed discussion of the book 
with its distinguished author! We 
came away knowing that this man 
who has already made a great con. 
tribution even now is willing to 
enter upon a new and creative ex. 
periment aimed at international un- 
derstanding and religious commit. 
ment through study and discussion 
between scholars of many nations.— 
ELIZABETH JOHNS 


1Winnifred Wygal’s Synopsis and Study 
Outline is available for faculty or student 
study groups. Write to: Miss Odile Sweeney, 
NICC Committee on Religion in Higher 
Education, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 


Things were moving fast; certain 
university officials expressed the con: 
viction that failure to admit Negro 
students was contrary to Christian 
and democratic principles. They 
also advised the Regents that cam 
pus and state-wide publicity on the 
issue would be damaging to the un: 
versity. At the next meeting, the 
Board of Regents reluctantly but 
unanimously abrogated the previous 
ruling. 

When the coed who had originally 
applied for admission to the dorm 
moved in along with another Negro 
and a Hawaiian student, not the 
slightest ripple of unpleasantness 
was reported. 
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There are many ways of bearing witness to the faith one holds. One of 
these ways is in the quality of everyday living, as these “life stories” show 


What and who is a Christian 
witness? That person or means by 
which something of the reality, 
power, will and spirit of God is re- 
sealed. One may plan to witness and 
succeed or fail, but more often we 
witness to our faith and communi- 
cate it to others unconsciously. It is 
not only the things we do, but a 
subtle quality or spirit in the doing 
which is most revealing. 


Joe is a skeptic. He says so, himpell. 
He is an intelligent skeptic, too, be- 
cause he has studied the questions 
and participated in many, many bull 
sessions. He won't let anyone—es- 
pecially teachers—pass by the re- 
ligious questions with glib platitudes, 
either pro or con. Joe is in earnest; 
he wants real answers. He is dis- 
concerting. He forces people to 
think about religion, even if they 
don’t want to. He hasn’t much to 
“witness” to, except the sincerity of 
his concern. I like Joe. I remember 
that Thomas and Paul and Augus- 
tine were skeptics once. 

There are many ways of raising 
the question of religion in a discus- 
sion. Jesus called the bluff of the boys 
with the trick questions, but his 
latchstring was always out to the 
serious enquirer. The value of a 
question depends upon its spiritual 
sincerity. Sometimes the questioner 
is the best representative God could 
have; sometimes the preacher is the 
poorest. 


June had to choose. She was sure of 
election to one of the highest offices 
on the campus, but she chose to be 
leader of the small and struggling 
YWCA. Her choice stirred comment. 
She explained why she thought re- 
ligious activities important. Campus 
leaders rallied to her, served on her 
cabinet, found new depths of spirit- 
ual experience in their own lives. 


Sam formed a cell group and kept it 
alive by his persistence. He was not 
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Takes Daily Dynamic 


HUGO THOMPSON 


popular with the boys; they thought 
him “holier than thou.” That was 
a detect in him; he was too sure of 
himself. But the cell group grew and 
multiplied. Sam is now a missionary 
in a situation where he is successfull 
subordinating himself to native 
leadership. His persistence and sin- 
cerity will be remembered, even by 
his critics. 


Roy was never a genius, indeed he 
barely graduated. He was never 
elected president of anything, but 
he was a faithful and hard-working 
committee member and student. Roy 
could not argue with Joe, but he 
did the right as he saw it, and he 
found guidance in asking what 
Jesus would do. No one has more 


friends than Roy, and I wonder if 


anyone is bearing witness any better 
than he is. 


Jack is an activist. After some lead 
ership in religious groups he went 
all out tor campus politics. As presi- 
dent of the student body, he straight- 
ened out a mess that had developed 
around the college honor system, 
and he recalled men and women to 
their honor. He helped to break a 
vicious cycle of destructive pranks 
on rival college properties perpetu- 
ated under the guise of “college 
spirit.”” He lifted student body think- 
ing to a level of civic responsibility. 
But his was more than a civic appeal. 
Jack believed that college students 
really held high ideals, and would 
live up to them if properly chal- 
lenged. He was right. I hope he goes 
to Congress some day! 


Carrie is a wheel-chair paralytic. | 
found her on the second floor of Old 
Main, when classes had closed for 
the day and the halls were deserted. 


“How comer” I asked. There was 
amusement, not fear in her eyes as 
she answered, “the boys who push 
me around must have forgotten!” 
She might have been left there all 
night if I had not happened along, I 
suggested, and what would she then 
have done? “I wasn’t worried” she 
declared, “there must be a_ night 
watchman, and anyway the boys will 
remember.” Handicapped people, 
more than others, may be tempted to 
be receptive to fears and bitterness, 
but Carrie’s laith had kept her free 
from fear and radiantly sweet. She 
had fought it out with God—the 
problem of evil and all the rest— 
and God's victory had made her a 


(Continued on page 22) 


Where are you going? A sense of direction 
comes when Christian faith is sincerely held 
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As members of the World’s Student Christian Federation we are 
called to the observance of the UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER— 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1951 


Te Call— 


He is our peace, who has made us both one, and has broken down the 
dividing wall of hostility, by abolishing in His flesh the law of com- 
mandments and ordinance, that He might create in Himself one new 
man in place of the two, so making peace, and might reconcile us both 
to God in one body through the cross, thereby bringing the hostility to 
an end. And He came and preached peace to you who were afar off 
and peace to those who were near; for through Him we both have access 
in one Spirit to the Father. —Ephesians 2:14-18 


May you be strengthened with all power, according to His glorious 
might, for all endurance and patience with joy, giving thanks to the 
Father who has qualified us to share in the inheritance of the saints in 
light. He has delivered us from the dominion of darkness and transferred 
us to the kingdom of His beloved Son, in whom we have redemption, the 
forgiveness of sins. —Colossians 1:11-15 


The World’s Student Christian Federation calls you to observe a Day 
of Prayer for Students in the belief that we all need the prayers of one 
another to strengthen us in faith in God and in obedience to His will. 

Our failure to think and pray beyond ourselves is a sign of the sinful 
self-centeredness of all men, producing disunities in all life. Men and 
governments are in tension and strife with one another. Armed conflicts 
have broken out, separating peoples and nations. Even within the Church 
there are sinful separations. The body of Christ seems to be torn asunder. 

Each one of us, by his moral problems, individualism and class pride, 
destroys persons and communities. Each one of us is facing tensions 
which today are not decreasing but are giving rise to even greater un- 
certainty, anxiety and insecurity. 

We who are students participate in both the causes and effects of 
this sinful state of the world. We have often put our own race, class, 
creed, personal desire or nation above the love which God would show 
through us to all men. In particular, some students have often felt for- 
gotten or oppressed, while others are fearful for their order and security. 
The student of Eastern Europe, China, or Korea feels himself cut off 
from and misunderstood by his brother in Western Europe, America or 
Australia. The student in Chicago, Aberdeen or Melbourne feels little 
identity with or concern for the students on his own campus, let alone 
an inarticulate student half-way around the world. We must oppose con- 
tinually the fact that many of our fellow Christians in the Federation 
can not now meet with other students. We as Christians see this situa- 
tion, but we are guilty because we do not repent enough, witness enough, 
or love enough. 

We are called to common prayer today. 


HE HATH MADE US BOTH ONE 

It is, however, into this very situation that the Gospel comes with ever 
challenging relevance. It proclaims that Jesus Christ has redeemed all 
men, broken down the walls of hostility which separate us. He has given, 
to those who will receive, a new relationship of love between man and 
God and man and man, creating a new bond which neither wars nor 
rumors of wars can break. Our unity in Christ comes inevitably from His 
Lordship; a unity which human circumstances: cannot deny. And yet, the 
division of the Church of Christ by national boundaries, confessional 
creeds and racial pride is a shameful reality, frustrating the fulfillment 


of its mission to witness to the Gospel. We who are Christian stang 
under the judgment of God for both the sins which divide the world 
and those sins which create divisions in the Church and prevent our 
acting to remove the disunities marring His body. 


BE STRENGTHENED WITH JOY; HE HAS DELIVERED US 


Yet we can rejoice in these circumstances, because our Lord Jesys 
Christ having been crucified for our sins has once and for all triumphed 
over evil, so that through His death and glorious resurrection we too, in 
our lives, might do battle and share in His victory. As we all share in 
His victory, likewise we all face the same foe, whatever external form 
he assumes or wherever the battle-line is extended. In Him we find glory 
in obedience, patience in tribulation, peace in the midst of war, certainty 
in a world of uncertainty, triumph even in death. In Him we live in 
an unquenchable hope, whatever our lot may be. Through Him we are 
brought, ever through one Spirit, to the Father. 

For those who are undergoing a sick civilization, here is the promise 
of new life; for those in physical and intellectual bondage, here is the 
path of liberation; for those who suffer from despair, from personal iso- 
lation, from confusion of purpose, from material poverty, from political 
frustration, from any humiliation of personality, here is the assurance of 
enduring hope; for those who seek human panaceas and utopian socie- 
ties, here is the source of humility and realism; for those engaged in 
building a new civilization, here is the only inspiration, the only firm 
foundation. If we but accept Him and respond to His calling, we receive 
a newness of life. This promise affirms a bond of love which nothing 
can sever. We are “delivered from the kingdom of darkness and trons- 
ferred to the kingdom of the beloved Son.” 


IN EVERYTHING WITH PRAYER AND SUPPLICATION, LET YOUR 
REQUEST BE MADE KNOWN TO GOD 


We come before God on this Day of Prayer realizing that too often 
we have doubted His promise that where two or three are gathered in 
His name, there He also is; that whatsoever we ask in His name will be 
given unto us. But we can come if we humbly acknowledge our weakness 
and lack of faith in His power. We can come in thankfulness for His 
great mercies to us, asking Him to help us see the unity of His children 
in the bond of love. We can come if we see in penitence that we hove 
not given adequately of ourselves to our fellow students, nor have we 
brought their needs before the throne of God in prayer. 

We can come in the faith that the great thing we can do is to pray 
for each other. Cut off by space, ideologies and open conflict, we are 
still one in Christ and can come before Him on this day and every day 
with thanksgiving for a faithful witness among those who are persecuted; 
in supplication for a steady witness by all who confess His name; with 
contrition for we have doubted the power of God, in His grace, to answer 
our prayers of intercession, to fill every need and to care for us. We can 
come if we confess we have depended more on our own might than on 
God's love. We can come asking for His grace. We must come. God's 
great mercy compels us. 

And now unto Him who by the power at work within us is able to do 
far more abundantly than all that we ask or think, to Him be glory in 
the Church and in Jesus Christ to all generations, forever. AMEN. 

The officers of the World’s Student Christian Federation: 


ROBERT MACKIE KIANG WEN-HAN LEILA ANDERSON 
RUTH WICK M. M. THOMAS HIEL BOLLINGER 
PHILIPPE MAURY 


A SERVICE OF WORSHIP has been prepared for use by students on the Universal Day of Prayer. 
Copies of the “Call” and the special service may be had, at two cents each, on request from: United 
Student Christian Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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On February 18 students in 40 countries will 
join together before God in prayer for each 
other and for their troubled world. Pictured is 


a vesper group in an Indian college. 


“We come asking for His Grace” on 


The Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


MARK TWAIN’S Huckleberry 
Finn, when a student, speaks of his 
experience in prayer in this manner: 
“Miss Watson she took me in the 
closet and prayed, but nothing came 
of it. She told me to pray every day, 
and whatever I asked for I would 
get it. But it warn’t so. I tried it. 
Once I got a fishline, but no hooks. 
It warn’t any good to me without 
hooks. I tried for the hooks three 
or four times, but somehow I couldn’t 
make it work. By and by one day, I 
asked Miss Watson to try for me, but 
she said I was a fool. She never told 
me why, and I couldn’t make it out 
no way. I set down one time back in 
the woods, and had a long think 
about it. I says to myself, if a body 
can get anything they pray for, why 
don’t Deacon Winn get back the 
money he lost on pork? Why can’t 
the widow get back her silver snuff- 
box that was stole? Why can’t Miss 
Watson fat up? No, I says to myself, 
here ain’t nothing in it!” 

Many students today are like 
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Huck Finn and get twisted up in 
the same way when they think about 
prayer and say with him “there ain't 
nothing in it. | tried it.” Our stu- 
dent movement in America has not 
grown up in this area of its prayer 
life as it has in its social, political, 
and economic outlook on society. 
Only when we realize the power of 
prayer itself will the Universal Day 
of Prayer have meaning for us as it 
does for others in the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation: there- 
fore, the first thing we must do is to 
make students realize the need of 
prayer in their lives and make it a 
meaningful and pointed experience. 

Once realizing the need of corpo- 
rate prayer we still have not made 
fully clear the need of such a day 
in the life of students. This is one 
of the basic failures of our campus 
today. When we do pray, most often 
we fail to think beyond our own 
little orbit and forget the love which 
God would show through us to all 
men. 


Then, too, when we in America 
do pray for others, we forget one 
important thing. We sit back com- 
fortably in our cabinet meetings and, 
in a detached manner, ask God’s 
blessing on the poor students in 
Korea whose universities have just 
been bombed; on the confused stu- 
dents in Germany confronted by 
conflicting ideologies; and on the 
tired students in Asia without 
adequate food—as if the whole 
answer to their problems lay in our 
prayer. I do not minimize the im- 
portance of these prayers, but we 
must not forget the humbling and 
vet strengthening fact that they too 
are praying for us. On Sunday, 
February 18, students the world 
around—Walter Liebrecht in Ger- 
many, Jean Michel Hornus in 
France, Harvey Perkins in Australia, 
and students in over forty national 
movements—will be praying for 
each other. It is hard for us Ameri- 
cans to realize that we need the 
prayers of others, but it is only 
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through Christ that the walls of 
hostility which separate us can be 
broken down. 

On our campuses the Universal 
Day of Prayer is an occasion when 
all of us can unite in one service— 
the Y’s, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
and Inter-Varsity. This fellowship 
alone is a step forward in under. 
standing our own differences. This 
Day can be a time too when foreign 
students can feel more truly a part 
of our American group, particularly 
those who have taken part inthe 
SCM in their country. 

My triend Mathias Meye is trom 
Africa; Fu Tung, a Christian trom 
China; Yo, from Japan; and farka, 
from Czechoslovakia, and it has 
been through singing that our lfel- 


lowship and that with other students 
has brought us all closer together. 
Mathias said that he felt at home 
lor the first time when we were sing- 
ing “Faith of Our Fathers” and he 
could join in, singing in Bulu. At 
Federation conlerences the use olf 
Cantate Domino, the official hymnal 
of WSCF, has thrilled many of us. 
Why not use this book in your 
service?! The hymns are translated 
into English but right alongside are 
words in French, German, Chinese 
and even Greek. When you share 
vour hymnal with a student from 
one of those countries and sing to- 
vether, each in his own language, 
| Mav be purchased at $1.25 from: United 
Student Christian Council, 156 Fitth Ave 
nuc. New York 10, N. Y. 


“By Return Mail” 


An Answer to Atheism 


Eprrors: 

My answer (to a correspondent in youn 
November issue) is one ] must give over 
and over to that little voice within me 
that says, “You don’t need God; science 
and intelligence explain things without 
Him.” At Penn State and in Furope 
this summer, I met with intellectuals 
who claim they have found that ex 
planation in ethical humanism, or his- 
torical determinism, or 
drives. At the Coast Guard Academy 
there was the assumption that science 
could prove all problems as it did ours 
in thermodynamics. 

I can point out incompleteness in any 
of these systems, but that neither says 
that these systems cannot remedy the 
defects, nor that Christianity is the 
answer. The best I can do is to throw so 


psy hological 


many world systems at them that some 
will give up in despair, saying all is 
relative or subjective. 

When that happens we all look for a 
refuge: some to science, some to hu 
manism, some to Christ. Each of these 
is false, when it is onlv a refuge. 
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My answer is the same I give to a 
scientific law when I find it true: “It 
works.” Faith in Christ works because 
it gives people a depth that nothing 
else can. | can’t prove this, but I can 
point to people, and so can you. It 
works because, coming from somewhere 
else, it can use all these human theories 
and give them perspective. I can’t prove 
this either, but I know that faith is 
bridging the gap between and 
Chinese communist Christians — that 
nothing else can bridge. 

So it is up to us to make it work in 
our lives. We can be unafraid, for our 
confidence alone comes neither from 
self nor system of logic, but from God. 
It was by the demonstrated quality of 
Christian lives that we were converted, 
and by such shall we convert others. 

—HANK HARMAN 
Yale Divinity School 


Bryant Drake Back from Japan 

lhe Japanese make the best of the 
Occupation and hold resentments 
that are visible. Tokyo was 80°) burned 
vet the city is entirely rebuilt (with 
inferior buildings, alas). The concern of 
Japanese is with the future, not the past, 
and they accept “democracy,” the Eng- 
lish language and American institutions 
with enthusiasm, because they assume 
that these things will contribute bene- 
ficially to that future: however, one 
wonders to what degree this is merely 
an acceptance of forms without an un- 
derstanding of content... . 

Students are open-minded, curious, 
and even concerned about religion, or 
at least about a life philosophy. We 
looked in on many churches in Tokyo, 
Kyoto, Kobe, and all of them were 
crowded. Older people were conspicuous 


the ecumenical movement can fy 
visualized more clearly. 

Why should we observe the Upj. 
versal Day of Prayer? “Because jt j, 
a day when we can come before Hi» 
with thanksgiving for a faithful wi. 
ness among those who are persecuted: 
in supplication for a steady witnes 
by all who confess His name wit) 
contrition. For we have doubted the 
power of God, in His grace, ty 
answer our prayers of intercession 
to fill every need and to care for ys 
We can come it we contess we haye 
depended more on our own migh 
than on God's love. We can cone 
asking for His grace. We must come 
C,od’s great mercy compels 

—RosBERT C. Lopwicx 
Chicago, Illinois 


by their absence, for the congregations 
were largely students. The leaders told 
me, however, that many of these stu. 
dents are not Christians. My own ques 
tioning of students revealed that some 
splendid young people among them have 
no religion. Their parents are Buddhists 
but they are nothing. They have ey. 
amined the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Protestant churches, and_ observe 
differences between them, admi 
that they are considering the possibilir 
of becoming Christian if they finall 
conclude Christianity has what the 
want. They did not tell me so, but | 
assume that they are examining Com 
munism to see if it has what they want 
The colleges and universities are 
crowded as no American institution js 
crowded. <All endowments are los 
through inflation and war, so tuitions 
are the main dependence for income 
and all applicants seem to be accepted 
up to the point where it is not expected 
that all students will attend class. Man 
students merely pay tuition, take 
aminations, and presumably do som 
study in leisure time. Coupled with thi 
is the inheritance of the old feudal re 
lation between teacher and pupil, wher 
the one is all and the other is nothing 
Thus we see that Japanese higher edu 
cation needs our friendship and help 
We can rejoice that an influence like 
the International Christian Universit 
will soon be affecting the educationa’ 
scene. Every graduate student from 
Japan in an American university, ever) 
well-trained missionary who goes out, 
a contribution at this critical juncture, 
for, great as is the need for money, the 
greatest need is personnel, 1.¢., teachers 
who understand the creative purposes 0 
higher education.—BRYANT DRAKE 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAS 
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DATES on the 
CA CALENDAR 


Wise Cabinet Members Plan Ahead 

While each Christian Association is 
responsible for developing the program 
which meets its needs, the following 
suggestions may be useful in planning 
for the coming months. 


JANUARY 

Hear reports from the Fourth Na- 
tional Assembly of the Student Christian 
Association Movement. Study Assembly 
Actions to see how your Christian As- 
sociation can carry out its recommenda 
tions most ctlectively. Single copies of 
Assembly Actions are available upon 
request to ‘Tur INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

Develop Plans tor Religious Emphasis 
Week. 

Begin Bible study in cabinet, com- 
mission and committee groups using the 
guide, The Promise. Unto You, Studies 
from the Acts, Ralph A. ‘Turnbull, As- 
sociation Press, 35 cents. 

Recruit for summer conferences and 
projects. Order bundle copies of Febru 
ary Summer Projects issue of THe INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. 


January Intercollegiate Events: 


12-14 National Preparatory School Student 
Conterence, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
(co-ed) 
12-14 Southwest Area Student YMCA Ad 
ministrative Committee, Dallas. 
Tex. 
ig20 Intercultural Exchange Committee. 
Southwest Region, Jarvis Chris 
tian College, Hawkins, Tex. 
New England  Faculty-Staff-Clergs 
Conference 


ho 
wr 
ho 


26-27. Southwest Local and Regional Stati 
Conference, Dallas, Tex. 

26-27 North Carolina Student YWCA 
Mecting, Greensboro, N. C. (ten 
tative) 

2h-2g Pacific Southwest YMCA-YWCA 
Staff Conference, Asiloma) 


FEBRUARY 

Begin a series of Lenten services of 
worship on Ash Wednesday, February 
7. Celebrate Race Relations Sunday on 
February 11 and urge churches in the 
community to do so. A Race Relations 
Sunday Packet is available for fifteen 
cents from the Department of Race Re 
lations, Federal Council of Churches. 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

Celebrate the World’s Student Chris 
tian Federation Universal Day of Prayes 
for Students on Sunday, February 18. 
Copies of The Call and a_ suggested 
service of worship are available for two 
cents each, USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
New York. New York. 


JANUARY, 1951 


Order bundle copies of the March New 


Officers issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


February Intercollegiate Events: 


1 Annual New York State SCM Dinner, 


Riverside Church 


2- 4 Southwest Faculty-Student Confer- 
ence on Religion in Higher Edu- 


cation, Dallas, Tex. 
2 -4 Rocky Mountain Regional Council 
Meeting, Kansas City, Mo. 
3 Southern Region Student YWCA Ad 


ministrative Committee, Atlanta, 


(sa. 


g-11 National Preparatory School  Stu- 


dent Conference, Natural Bridge, 


Va. (boys) 

17-19 Church Association Conference in 
Southern California 

29-25 Southern Area Student Council 
YMCA, Atlanta, Ga. 

24-25 New England Mid-Winter Confer 
ence. Northfield, Mass., and East- 
ern New England Conference, 
Rolling Ridge, Mass. 

23-25 Virginia Student YWCA Meeting, 
Richmond, Va. 

2, YMCA Recruiting Conference, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

MARCH 

Hold a campus-wide Religious Em.- 
phasis Week, giving representatives of 


each faith ample opportunity to express 


their deepest convictions. 
Appoint a nominating committee to 
prepare a slate of nominees for officers 


and members of the Advisory Board. 


Plan a significant campus-wide cele- 
bration of Easter on March 25. 


Murch Intercollegiate Events: 

1- 2 Ohio Conference for Deans, Student 
Union Directors, Religious Work- 
ers, Columbus, Ohio 

2- § Pacific Northwest Area Student 
Council, Tacoma, Wash. 

z- § Southwest. Area YMCA _ Council 
Meeting, San Antonio, Tex. 

z- 4 Kentucky State Student YWCA 
Meeting, Lexington 

g-11 Legislative Assembly, New England 
SCM 

y-11 Intercollegiate Conference for New 
York students who plan to enter 
the teaching profession, N.Y. 
State SCM (date tentative) 


11-19 YMCA-YWCA Student Meet-Your- 
Government Seminar, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

15-17 YMCA-YWCA United Nation Sem 
inar, New York City. 

16-18 National Preparatory School Student 
Conference, Chicago, Ill. (co-ed) 

17 South Carolina Student YWCA 

Meeting, Columbia 

18-22 Easter Vacation Project for Junio: 


WON Tit wld Tau gar 


College Students, Pacific South. 
west Regional Student Council 
YMCA-YWCA 


24-25 Rocky Mt. YMCA-YWCA New Mex. 
ico-West lexas District Conte: 
ence, New Mexico Western Uni 
versity, Silver City, N. M. 

28-30 Conference on Human Relations in 
Higher Education, sponsored by 
the American Council on Educa 
tion in cooperation with United 
States National Student Associa 
tion, Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai Brith, National Student 
YMCA and YWCA. Earlham Col. 
lege, Richmond, Indiana 

30-31 YMCA-YWCA South Texas Conte: 
ence 

30-31 Pacific Northwest Conference on 
Religion in Higher Education. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

31 Alabama Student YWCA Meeting 
Birmingham 

30- 1 Rocky Mt. YMCA-YWCA Kansas 
District Conference, U. of Kansas, 
Lawrence 

30o- 1 Wisconsin Ecumenical Conference, 
Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam. 
Wis.; 

1 Annual Recruiting Conference (for 
men), Ohio-West Virginia Area, 
YMCA, Columbus, Ohio 


APRIL 

Hold a World’s YWCA Membership 
Celebration on April 24. The theme 1s 
‘To find my place in the world as a 
woman, a Christian and as a citizen.” 

Select and train upperclass leaders for 
next years Freshman Commission 
(;roups. 

Hold the election for new officers. The 
president usually appoints cabinet mem 
bers in consultation with other officers 
and the advisers. 

Hold a Cabinet Training Conference 
to make plans for next year’s program. 


April Intercollegiate Events: 

7- 8 Southwest Region YMCA-YWCA 
North Texas Conference 

13-15 Florida Student YWCA Meetings 
(place to be announced) 

13-15, Conference on “The Church, the 
Churches and You,” Rochester, 

13-15 Seeley Conference, Junior Colleges. 
Pacific Southwest 

13-15 Rocky Mt. YMCA-YWCA Missouri 
District Conference, Camp Knob- 
noster, Mo. 

13-15 North Dakota District Conference. 

Fargo, N. D. 

-16 Central Region, Total YWCA Con. 

ference, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

13-16 New England YWCA Eastern Re 
gional Conference, Boston, Mass. 

14-15 Southwest Regional YMCA-YWCA 
Oklahoma Conference 

20-22 New England Alumni Retreat 

20-22 Campbell Conference, San 
YMCA Camp, Calif. 

20-22 Ihduhapi District Conference 
(Minnesota-W. Wisconsin) , Camp 
St. Croix, Hudson, Wis. 

20-22 Illinois District Conference 

21-22 Southwest YMCA-YWCA Arkansas 
Conference 

27-2g Ikota District Conference, Westma 
College, LeMars, Ia. 
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27-29 Indiana State YMCA Conference 


27-29 Pacific S. W. Conference for Staffed 
Associations, South, Camp Seeley. 


27-29 Rocky Mt. YMCA-YWCA Nebraska 
District Conference 


MAY 
Install new cabinet and advisory board 
members in an Installation Service. 
Help graduating seniors plan to relate 
themselves after graduation to the 


church and to community agencies such 
as the YMCA and YWCA. 


May Intercollegiate Events: 
4- 6 lowa District Conference, Boone, 
lowa 


4- 6 Rocky Mt. YMCA-YWCA Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah District Confer- 
ence, Eastern Slope 

11-18 Michigan District Conference, Camp 
Tyron, Mich. 

11-18 Rocky Mt. YMCA-YWCA Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah District Confer- 
ence, Western Slope, Salt Lake 
City 

18-20 Proposed Rocky Mountain Regional 
Faculty Conference on Religion 
in Higher Education, Columbia, 
Mo. 


22-23 Pastors in College Towns Conference 
—Sponsored by New York State 
SCM, Lisle, N. Y. 


JUNE 

Prepare delegates for participation in 
Regional Summer Conferences and in 
summer projects. 

Begin reading and preparing for next 
year’s leadership in the CA. 

A list of June conference dates will be 
published in the February INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. 


Good UN Films 
Now Available 


Four new films released by the United 
Nations are available for rental through 
Association Films, a national UN films 
distributor. 

The films, all 16mm sound, are: Green 
Gold, (rental $4) a 22-minute film in 
blank verse narration pointing out the 
need for, and many uses of, timber; Of 
Human Rights, ($4) a 20-minute subject 
dramatizing the Declaration of Human 
Rights by means of an incident involving 
racial prejudice among children; There 
Shall Be Peace ($2.50) 10 minutes, de- 
picting the birth and growth of the UN 
since World War II and its struggles 
since then preserving the peace; and 
This Is the United Nations—Screen Mag- 
azine No. 3, ($2.50) 13 minutes, pre- 
senting the story behind the recent 
earthquake in Equador when the UN 
gave food, medicine, clothing, shelter 
and technical advice to the victims. 

These films are available from Associa- 
tion Films at 35 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, at the rentals given. 


World Study Guide 


At this difficult and dangerous period 
in international relations the World 
Relatedness Committee of the National 
Student YMCA and YWCA offers a 
timely series of World Study Guides. 
The first of these contains three outlines: 

The World Crisis and Some Steps to Meet It 

The Challenge of Underdeveloped Areas 

A Campaign of Ideas and Deeds to Match 

Them 

Each outline contains key questions, 
reference materials and suggestions for 
planning meetings. Sample copies of the 
first World Study Guide have been sent 
to campus YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs. A 
few additional copies are available upon 
request. A kit of materials for use with 
the guide is also available upon request 
to: The Program Commission, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

The second World Study Guide will 
be available in February, 1951. Copies 
may be had upon request. 

The committee is fortunate in having 
Mrs. Dorothy Groeling of the Training 
Services staff of the YWCA of the USA 
as editor of the World Study Guides. 
Members of the World Relatedness 
Committee with special international 
experience also assist in preparing the 
guides. The committee hopes that these 
materials will have wide and thoughtful 
use during the critical months just 
ahead. 

LyMAN Hoover, Chairman 


World Relatedness Committee 
National Student YMCA-YWCA 


DAILY DYNAMIC 
(from page 17) 
victorious person. She was eager to 
explain this to anyone who was in- 
terested and might be helped, but 
she was not obtrusive about religion. 
She did not have to be. 

Not everyone seems able to show the 
depth of his religion in the dynamic 
quality of his daily spirit. Something 
must happen first. But we have seen 
this spiritual quality in many per- 
sons whose particular contact with 
tragedy was their own secret. People 
who have faced evil and terror and 
pain with open eyes, and have dis- 
covered the depths of the love of God 
in such experiences, do have this 
radiant spirit. Can it come without 
tragedy? Yes; but honest facing of 
tragedy lends a special depth. 

There are many ways of bearing 
witness to one’s faith. The best is 
life itself; though many of us lack 
that quality which shows clearly. 
The most obvious is by service in re- 


ligious organizations or other cop. 
structive community and campus 
groups. All cannot lead, but all cap 
help. The witness of the work of 
God in our lives is the sincerity with 
which we seek God’s will amid aj} 
our opportunities. All can be sincere. 


CONGRESS 

(rom page 9) 
development of its international stu. 
dent relations. More so than in the 
past these alternatives can be ex. 
plored and utilized, independently 
of concern over what the IUS might 
think about it. 

Finally, the World Student Cop. 
gress has become a turning point in 
international student relations, the 
effects of which will be felt for 
long time. It has awakened the 
“apolitical” western national stu. 
dent unions to the fact that they 
cannot ignore the legitimate polit 
cal aspirations of students in many 
areas of the world. 

It has given impetus the 
strengthening of the domestic pro. 
grams of the western unions. In NSA 
this has resulted in renewed emphasis 
on the need for revitalizing its pro 
gram of student rights, academic 
freedom, and increased educational 
opportunities as keys to the preser 
vation of our freedoms. 

USA students might well take a 
more active part in NSA efforts to 
awaken to its new national and in 
ternational responsibilities. So far, 
we have the beginnings in some fine 
resolutions with the potential of 
giving impetus to a healthy pro 
gram. To assure that these policies 
are really carried out requires the 
interest and participation not only 
of the elected officers and delegates 
in NSA, but of all segments of the 
student community. 


Korean Leaders Killed 


A letter from Korea confirms the 
tragic fact that 30 Christian leaders wert 
killed by the Communists prior to thei 
retreat northward from Seoul early in 
the struggle there. The list of martyred 
leaders includes: The Rev. Yu Soon 
Kim, Bishop of the Korean Methodist 
Church; the Rev. J. S. Ryang, forme 
Bishop of the Korean Methodist Church 
Hunter Lee and Pong Chin Choi of the 
Ewha University faculty, and Mrs. Yer 
soon Choi Kim of the Seoul YWCA. 
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For many years the Student YMCA 
and YWCA have been concerned about 
equal educational opportunity for all 
eople. The reasons for this concern are 
both Christian and democratic. 


Basic Christian and Democratic Reasons 

It is the Christian faith that all men 
have dignity and worth because of their 
sonship to God. To discriminate against 
any person because of race, creed, or 
station in life is disobedience to God. 
Belief in the worth of human personality 
stems from the Judeo-Christian faith. If 
each person is to develop into the person 
God intends him to be, he must have 
full opportunity for education. | 

A major goal of American society, ac- 
cording to the President's Commission 
on Higher Education, is “equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all persons, to 
the maximum of their individual abilli- 
ties, without regard to economic status, 
race, creed, color, sex, national origin or 
ancestry. .. . Only an informed, thought- 
ful, tolerant people can maintain and 
develop a free society.” 


What Is the Legal Situation? 

Three states, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York have enacted Fair 
Educational Practices Acts which pro- 
hibit discrimination in the admission 
of students to educational institutions 
because of race, color, or creed. Five 
additional states prohibit exclusion from 
state universities: Indiana, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania and Wyoming. 

Although about fourteen states still 
have laws requiring separate colleges 
and universities for Negro and white 
students, two recent decisions by the 
U.S. Supreme Court affect the situation. 
In the Heman Marion Sweatt Case, the 
Supreme Court exposed the fiction of 
“equal but separate” educational facill- 
ties and required the University of Texas 
to admit Mr. Sweatt to its Law School. 
In the George W. McLaurin Case, the 
University of Oklahoma was restrained 
from segregating students once they were 
admitted to the institution. These two 
decisions constitute a long step toward 
removing barriers to students seeking 
graduate education. Other states can 
annul their segregation laws, as Ken- 
tucky has done, or they may wait for 
lest cases to be fought through to the 
Supreme Court. Barriers to equal op- 
portunities for under-graduate education 
still exist in many states. 

Regional Education 

A regional plan of professional edu- 
cation has been proposed for the South- 
em States. Such a plan has merits for 
improving the quality of professional 
education in states which do not have 
adequate resources. However some 
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In a democracy each citizen is responsible for the course the nation takes. Christian judgment 
and action constitute one “span” in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. 
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people feel that this plan is proposed 
as a device for perpetuating segregation. 


Private and Church-Related Colleges 

Though there has been no test case 
on segregation except in state-supported 
institutions a number of private and 
church related colleges have opened 
their doors to all qualified persons, in 
areas where segregation is common prac- 
tice. Among them are Maryville College. 
Park College, the University of Kansas 
City, Berea College, St. Louis University, 
Eden Theological Seminary and Wash- 
ington University. Will private and 
church related colleges wait for legal 
action to force them to open their doors 
or will they do it voluntarily? 
Quota Systems 

While many colleges admit members 
of all racial and religious groups, they 
have a limited quota for various groups. 
This form of discrimination is particu- 
larly unfortunate when practiced by pro- 
fessional schools, because it denies com- 
parable training to professional workers. 


SUGGESTED ACTION 


Since the forty-eight states enact the 
laws concerning discriminatory practices 
in colleges and universities, work should 
be concentrated at the state level. The 
first step is to discover the legal status 
of discrimination in your state. The 
second is to get in touch with other 
groups of citizens working on the situa- 
tion. 

In States Having Fair Educational 
Practices Legtslatton—Investigate the 
practices of your college. Interview the 
registrar or director of admissions con- 
cerning quotas. Check application forms 
for questions on race, religion, mother’s 
maiden name, parent’s birthplace and 
applicant's picture. Secure information 
from groups which have studied college 
practices, e.g., American Council on Edu- 
cation, Anti-Defamation League, Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, Methodist Women, 
and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

If there are violations, try to get the 
responsible persons to change the policy. 
Enlist the help of the Student Council 
or other student or faculty groups. 
Publicize the situation in a flyer or in 
the campus newspaper through feature 
articles, an interview with an adminis- 
trative official, letters to the editor or 
editorials. 

If members of minority groups have 
not applied for admission, try to find 
qualified students who will apply. If 
scholarship aid is necessary, try to raise 
it or write to the regional office for in- 
formation concerning possible sources 
of financial help. 


If a qualified student is denied ad- 
mission, enlist the help of the regional 
official in bringing a test case. 

In States Where Fair Educational 
Practices Legislation Does Not Exist— 
Gather evidence for the need of such 
legislation. Talk with citizens’ groups 
about the need for legislation. Help 
form a Citizens Committee for Equality 
in Education with a prominent citizen 
as chairman, and draw up a model law 
and seek to have it introduced in the 
State Legislature. Student delegations 
could help line up support for the law 
among legislators and testify when the 
bill was introduced. 

Hold a state conference inviting each 
CA to come with a report of a survey of 
conditions on its campus. Speakers might 
include: (1) a minister to define the 
Christian basis for brotherhood; (2) an 
attorney and (3) a representative of a 
citizens organization experienced in 
pushing legislation, e.g., League of 
Women Voters. Plan future work, as- 
signing responsibilities to various cam- 
puses. 

In States Where Present Law Allows 
or Requires Segregation—Encourage the 
development of a test case, consulting 
groups which already may be at work. 
Raise money to help the NAACP or 
American Civil Liberties Union pay the 
lawyers working on the case. Investigate 
the possibility of withholding govern- 
mental subsidies from schools which 
discriminate. 

Find white students interested in at- 
tending classes offered by Negro institu- 
tions, preferably extension courses where 
comparable classes are not offered by 
white schools. 

Work for the abolition of laws re- 
quiring segregation, seeking the advice 
of an attorney on how this can be done. 


Suggested Resources 

Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Vol. II. (Equalizing and 
Expanding Individual Opportunity), Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
35 cents. 

Equality of Opportunity in College Ad- 
missions, The New York State Education 
Practice Act, The University of the State 
of New York, Albany, New York. 

“Separate” But Not “Equal”, Informa- 
tion Service, National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, for June 17, 1950. 

A set of charts: State Laws Against Dis- 
crimination in Fields Other Than Public 
Accommodations and Segregation Author- 
ized or Required by State Law, from 
Woman's Division of Christian Service, 
Methodist Church, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York, 50 cents. 
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